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EXEOrriVE  SUMMARY 


Ihis  is  the  third  of  12  quarterly  reports  describing  the  programs  etnd  findings 
from  participation  by  the  Walter  Reed  Amy  Institute  of  Research  (WRAIR)  in 
the  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Amy  (HODA)  New  Manning  System  (NMS)  Field 
Evaluation.  This  report  contains  a  detailed  OVERVIEW  of  current  research 
activities  as  well,  as  associated  research  findings.  It  also  includes 
APPENDICES  that  contain  specific  infonoation  about  vazlous  aspects  of  WRAIR' s 
NMS  Hunan  Dimensions  Evaluation. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  important  issues  raised  in  this 
teidinlcal  report. 

1.  Results  from  the  analysis  of  the  entire  first  wave  of  data  (collected 
between  May  and  December  1985)  show  CDH^^T  soldiers  and  units  faring  better  on 
"soldier  will*  measures  than  nonOOiORT.  For  example,  COHORT  soldiers  showed 
higher  vertical  and  horizontal  cohesion  than  did  nonOOHORT  soldiers. 
Meaningful  interpretation  of  these  differences  oust  await  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  succeeding  waves  of  survey  and  Interview  data. 

2.  Information  from  WRAIR*s  NMS  family  research  suggests  that  fomial  Family 
Support  Ctaups  (FSGs)  do  not  replace  the  need  for  strong  informal 
relationships  anong  unit  families.  The  critical  role  of  the  F5G  is  to  respond 
^  unit  ba:^  issues  (e.g.#  welocning  and  ozdenting  new  unit  family  members, 
preparing  and  helping  unit^^amily  members  to  oope  ^th  lengthy  husbanil~f ather 
absences,  preparing  unit-family  members  for  CXXNUS  rotations).  The  critical 
role  of  informal  small-unit  relatlons^ps  is  to  provide  the  soldier  and  his 
family  with  social  support  at  tines  of  individual  crisis  (e.g.,  birth  of  a 
child,  injury  or  death  to  a  family  member  etc).  Participation  in  FSGs  should 
be  encouraged  (as  a  way  of  building  infonnal  relationships)  but  individuals 
should  not  be  pressured  to  participate  in  these  organizations. 

3.  WRAIR  has  Mtablished  a  human  dimension  research  oversight  panel  chaired 
by  ITG  (RET)  Walter  F.  Ulmer,  USA.  Ihis  group  of  distinguished  military 
officers,  nonocnnissioned  officers,  and  civilian  scholazrs  has  reviewed  WRAZR's 
initial  research  efforts.  Anong  their  many  oomnsnts,  the  pemel  emphasized 
that  the  value  'of  military  cohesion  for  effective  combat  operations  rests  on 
historical  eiqperience,  and  need  not  be  correlated  with  'measures  of  garrison  or 
training  performance  in  order  to  comand  the  continued  attention  of  Amy 
leaders.  The  panel  accepted  as  fact  that  military  cohesion  is  an  important 
inhibitor  of  psychological  breakdown  in  battle.  They  emphasized  the 
importance  of  this  relationship  above  and  beyond  the  scientific  ccnnunity's^ 
ability  to  demonstrate  statistical  relationships  between  cohesion  and  unit 
training  petrformance. 
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OVERVIEW 


1.  Background 


a.  This  is  %hs  third  WRAIR  quarterly  report  concerning  teseardi 
activities  in  support  o£  the  HQQ\  (ODCSPCRrQAPE'^B)  New  Manning  System  (MMS) 
Field ‘Evaluation.  It  covers  WRAIR  research  activities  during  the  period  16 
January  through  IS  April  1986. 

b.  This  report  is  designed  (1)  to  provide  HOOA  (and  other  participating 
agenciesl  with  an  update  of  WRAIft's  current  MMS  research  activities;  (2)  to 
raise  issues  that  warrant  discussion  anong  the  agencies  involved  in  the 
overall  evaluation;  ax)d  (3)  to  forecast  some  of  NRAIR's  future  WS  research 
activities. 

2.  Current  Activities 

A.  Soldier  Survey  (Appendix  A) 

(1)  The  first  iteration  of  the  "Soldier  Hill*  data  collection  has  been 
oompleted  and  oonsidecabla  data  anaylsis  has  been  aocomplishad.  The  second 
iteration  questionnaire  has  also  been  administered  and  data  preparation  is 
underway.  The  initial  analysis  of  the  second  wave  of  data  should  be  conpleted 
by  the  end  of  the  First  Quarter  of  Fry?.  The  third  iteration  of  the 
questionnaire  will  be  administered  between  Hay  and  Movcnbar  1986. 

(2)  The  overall  response  rate  for  the  first  iteration  was  78.3%.  The 
response  rate  for  the  second  Iteration  was  71.0%.  Both  of  these  response 
rates  are  the  ratio  of  soldiers  in  the  unit  who  took  the  survey  to  the  number 
of  soldiers  assigned  to  the  unit.  These  response  rates  do  not  reflect  the 
fact  ttiat  there  were  units  originally  selected  tc  participate  in  this  study, 
which  ior  a  variety  of  reasons  never  received  one  (or  both)  of  the 
questionnaire  iterations.  This  loss  of  units  reduces  cur  ability  to 
generalize  some  of  our  findings. 

(3)  Based  on  the  current  anad.ysis  of  the  full  first  iteration  data,  the 
following  findings  and  future  isaues  ace  of  notes 

(a)  "Soldier  will*  can  be  measured.  Results  shewed  that  "soldier  will" 
can  be  reliably  measured  ass 

-Cenpany  Combat  Confidence 
-Senior  Comnand  Confidence 
-Snail-Unit  Conmand  Confidence 
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~Cancemed  Leadership 
•Sense  of  Pride 
•Unit  Social  dinate 
•Unit  Teamwork 

Seven  attltudinal  scales,  corresponding  to  these  concepts,  vere 
developed.  These  scales  shewed  good  measurstnent  qualities,  i.e.,  internally 
consistent  and  generally  uniditnensional.  It  is  iB^rt^mt  to  enphasize  that 
maasuzeipsnt  issues  including  additional  scale  refinements,  will  continue  to  be 
critical  aspects  of  URAIR*s  NMS  research  efforts. 

(b)  "Soldier  will*'  tells  us  sotBethlnq  inportaht.  Soldiers  who  reported 
greater  "soldier  wLil"  in  their  units  also  reportedTbetter  life  adjustment. 
These  soldiers  had  greater  life  and  Amy  satisfaction,  experienced  greater 
personal  well-being,  less  personal  distress,  less  worry  and  nervousness  that 
interfered  vdth  work  and  required  medication,  and  expressed  nora  willingness 
to  stay  in  their  unit,  to  stay  in  the  Amy,  and  to  re-enlist  than  those 
soldiers  who  scored  lo^r  on  "soldier  will.”  Soldiers  who  reported  higher 
"soldier  will”  also  had  fewer  number  of  AHOLs,  TMmber  of  days  ASOL,  and 
nonjtxlicial  punishments.  "Soldier  will”  scales  alsu  differentiated  soldiers 
by-  unit  struefaire  (line  vs.  headqiuurters),  and  by  unit  type  (amor,  infantry, 
field  artillery).  * 

(c)  OCBORT  soldiera  and  units  fared  better  on  "soldier  will*  than  did 
nonOOBORT."  OCaOKP  soldiers  consistently  scored  higher  on  "soldier  will"  than 
did  noncSiORT  soldiers.  These  differences  were  the  same  even  when  personal, 
tinit  and  cennunity  characteristics  were  considered  (like  age,  rank,  Mucation, 
marital  status,  type  of  oenbat  arms  unit,  living  arrangements,  OOONDS/CCNOS 
deployment).  In  addition,  OOHORT  ccupanies  had  geeatar  "soldier  will"  than 
did  nonOOHORT  ccopanies  (when  data  were  aggregated  by  ooopany).  ttien  OOSDRT 
units  were  broken  down  into  four  more  refined  categories  (i.e..  Airborne 
OOHORT,  Light  Infantry  OOKQRT,  cormonly  trained  OSUT  COHORT,  and  OOHORT  units 
in  whic^  personnel  were  only  stabilized),  greatest  differences  were  between 
the  more  general  categories  of  OOHORT  and  nonOOHORT.  These’  differences  did 
not  substantially  change  when  line  and  headqueirters  companies  were  treated 
separately. 

(d)  OOHORT  soldiers  shewed  higher  vertical  and  horizontal  ediesicn  than 

did  norxOOHQRr  soldiers.  Two  scalca  .were  developed  to  measure  vertical  and 
Worizontal  ootWsion.  COHORT  soldiers  reported  both  greater  vertical  and 
horizontal  cohesion  than  did  nonOOHORT  soldiers.  Soldiers  in  both  OOHORT  and 
nonOOHORT  units  who  reported  greater  vertiezd  cohesion  also  said  that  the 
oembat  readiness  of  their  fellcv  soldiers .  and  their  company  was  greater. 
Horizontal  cohesion  was  only  related  to  soldiers*  assessments  of  the  combat- 
readiness  of  their  fellow  soldiers.  '' 

(e)  What  Do  Results  Mean?  Differences  in  "soldier  will"  ware  found 
between  OOtiORT  and  nonOOHORT  soldiers  and  ccqpanies.  Differences  in  "soldier 
will"  are  not  explained  by  systematic  differences  in  personal  dharacteristics 
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(like  age,  race,  education  etc)  between  COHOOT  and  nonOOHOOT  3»ldlecs,  as 
these  characteristics  were  considered  in  analyses.  Both  types  o6  COHORT 
units,  comnonly  trained  OSUT  and  personnel  stabilized,  were  very  siadlar  in 
"soldier  will,"  and  both  had  greater  "soldier  will"  than  that  found  in 
nonOOtfOBT  units.  Mhen  odhparisons  were  inade  between  ooropacable  O0F:bat  antts 
units  across  the  two  QQBOFT  categories,  connonly  trained  OSUT  soldiers  did,  in 
fact,  have  higher  "soldier  will"  thajn  did  COHORT  soldiers  who  were  merely 
stabilized.  Personnel  stabilized  OOHOOT  soldiers  still  had  greater  "soldier 
will*  titan  nonOOHOICT- soldiers,  despite  the  fact  that  the  mean  number  of  months 
in  the  unit  was  less  for  these  COHOSX  soldiers  than  for  norCGfOCT  soldiers. 

Several  alternative  hypotheses  may  explain  why  personnel  stabilized 
OOHOKT  soldiers  have  greater  "soldier  will"  than  nonOOHORT  soldiers:  vl) 
Personnel  stabilized  CCHORI  soldiers  may  expect  that  they  will  stay  together  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  nonOKiOOT  soldiers,  increasirig  their  comnitment  to 
and  involvement  with  their  fellow  soldiers  and  leaders;  (2)  As  a  member  of  a 
labeled  COHORT  unit,  soldiers  may  twelve  greater  attention  and  enoouragenent 
to  display  oohesiveness;  (3)  Personnel  stabilized  COHORT  units  may  have  been 
Gonprisad  of  soldiers  with  more  positive  attitudes  and  his^r  mocale 
characteristic  of  soldiers  just  ccnpleting  06UT;  (4)  Soldiers  in  personnel 
stabilized  COHORT  units  may  present  themselves  as  more  cohesivo  because  it  is 
oxpected  of  COHORT  soldiers;  (5)  Personnel  stabilized  COHORT  units 

represent  just  two  battalloris  that  may  have  had  better  than  average  "ocscaand 
climates."  These  hypotheses  will  be  tested  as  additional  survey,  interview, 
and  observational  data  ace  collected  and  analyzed. 

B.  "Soldier  Hill"  Survey  Data  with  a  Focus  on  Social 
diaate  (Appendix  B). 

(1)  Background.  HRAIR  ttas  begun  a  series  of  brief  and  straight- 
fozwart  data '"anuy^^ "  with  the  intent  of  focusing  intensively  on  selected 
questions  of  interest.  In  interpreting  results  from  these  analyses,  we 
maintain  that  their  military  is^rtance  lies  less  with  any  single  test  of 
statistical  significance  and  rather  with  predictable  and  repeatable  patterns 
«dthin  the  data. 

(2)  Carapactnq  "TOldiec  will*  scales.  Since  the  seven  "soldier  will* 
scales  ace  oonstoacted  with  different  nunbers  of  survey  items,  it  is  necessary 
ro  oonvsrt  then  to  a  oonoon  metric  before  making  conpacisons.  We  select  a  0- 
100  scale  here,  %dth  50  as  the  nMtral  breaking  point  between  mean  positive 
and  mean  negative  assessments  of  "soldier  will*  on  any  particular  scale. 

(a)  Overall  results  show  that  "soldier  will*  scale  means  cluster 
around  the  neutral  line,  being  neither  very  high  nor  very  low.  •  Hcwever,i. 
confidence  in  leadership,  whether  at  the  company  or  senior  command  level, 
averages  out  on  the  positive  side.  The  perception  that  leaders  ara  interestSid 
in  what  soldiers  think  and  feel  produces  a  net  negative  score.  Concerned 
Leadership,  our  factor  analytic  appcoxhoatlon  of  vertical  integration,  in  fact 
has  the  lowest  relative  mean  score  of  the  seven  scales  (43.2),  followed  by 
Unit  Social  aimate  (47.1). 
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(b)  By  limiting  the  analysis  to  the  junior  enlisted  ranks,  the  means 
for  Company  Coimiand  Confidence,  Senior  Corrmand  Confidence,  Sense  of  Pride,  and 
Unit  Teamwork  ace  lowered,  but  only  Unit  Teamwork  falls  below  the  neutral 
line.  For  El~E4s  in  line  companies,  COHORT  soldiers  have  higher  means  than 
nonOOBORT  soldiers  on  all  seven  scales,  with  the  greatest  differences  found 
with  Unit  Teamwaric,  Unit  Social  dimate,  anall-Unit  Coimiand  Confidence,  and 
Concerned  Leadership*  COHORT  soldiers  score  beneath  the  neutral  line  on  two 
of  seven  scales,  compared  to  five  of  seven  for  nomOOHQRX  soldiers.  On 
Conoecned  Leadership  for  nonODHORT  saldiecs,  the  mean  score  is  closer  to  a  low 
average  than  a  moderate  or  neutral  average. 

(3)  Focus  on  a  single  "soldier  will*  scale.  Unit  Social*  disate  . 
(use)  is  selected  for  further  anaJ.ysis  because  of  its  intuitive  appeal  via  the 
OOGDBX  versus  nonOOHORT  classification.  Specifically,  it  incudes  survey 
items  directly  addressing  trxist,  closeness,  social  stj^port,  and  scope  of 
interaction  within  the  coopany,  platoon,  and  squad.  Titese  are  itaas  normally 
associated  with  horizontal  groi;p  cohesion. 

(a)  Only  Els  report  net  positive  levels  of  cohesion  on  Unit  Social 
dimats,  with  a  significant  drop  occurring  with  E2s  and  ag^tin  with  E4s.  The 
same  pattern  is  noted  for  botii  COHORT  and  nonOOHORT  soldiers,  although  COHORT 
soldiers  have  hi^iec  starting  points.  Currently,  we  are  not  sure  what 
everyday  life  experiences  in  the  progression  in  rank  fros  E2  to  E4  contribute 
to  a  perceived  1^  of  cohesion. 

(b)  OOONOS  assignment  has  a  saall  but  significant  negative  impact  on 
reported  cohesion  levels.  The  attenuation  of  CONUS  social  ties,  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  oneself  socially  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  soldier  to  a  new  Amy  "world*  may  account  for  this  ispaet. 

(c)  smaller  work  group  size,  such  as'  in  armored  units,  allows  for 
more  intensive  social  interaction,  and  therefore  for  higher  levels  of  reported 
cohesion.  HO  and  combat  service  support  companies  display  lower  USC  means 
than  line  and  combat  svppoct  conpanies,  possibly  because  the  leadership  and 
task  structure  of  ^he  latter  may  be  clear-cut  or  delimited.  Light  infantry 
iu>d  aixdsome  units  respond  with  relatively  higher  levels  of  USC,  it  is 
hypothesized,  because  of  their  specialized  or  "elite"  status  with  the  Amy. 
Such  .labeling,  to  the  degree  it  is  internalized,  provides  an  additional  source 
of  gzfocp  identity* 

(d)  As  observed  earlier,  COHOFT  soldiers  reveal  higher  levels  of 
horizontal  bonding  than  nonOOHORT  soldiers.  COHORT  Identity  itself,  and  the 
expectations  surrounding  it,  seem  to  consistently  translate  to  higher  (less 
negative)  levels  of  perceived  cohesion  as  measured  by  USC.  However,  common 
OSUIHumined  soldiers,  and  not  just  OOHORT  soldiers  who  are  stabilized,  have 
highest  USC.  (Note;  all  conclusions  regarding  personnel  in  OOHOHT  stabilized 
battalions  must  be  regarded  with  caution  since  only  two  such  battalions  are  in 
the  first  wave  data  base).  Further  analysis;  concentrating  on  soldiers' 
perceptions  of  eoitinoo  training  and  personnel  stability  levels,  as  well  as 
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utilizing  both  baseline  and  longitudinal  data,  must  be  carried  out  before  any 
trends  can  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

(e)  By  lijoiting  the  Unit  Social  G.iinate  analysis  to  line  ccnpanies 
only,  no  new  findings  were  discovered,  except  that  for  annoced  uiits  the  scale 
mean  now  registered  positive  (over  the  neutral  line}.  The  renaining  findings, 
however,  refear  to  El'-E4s  in  line  ccnpanies  only. 

(£}  If  vfe  - array  battalions  with  respect  to  USC  means  while 
identifying  battalion  type,  COHORT  vs.  nonOOHORT,  and  OOMlSi  vs.  OQOUUS 
statuses  sioultaneously,  we  find  that  these  individual  ■  effects  are  largely 
additive^  Thus,  if  we  know  a  unit's  type  and  its  OOHOPT  status  and  its 
location,  W8  can  more  correctly  predict  the  unit's  level  of  perceived  cohesion 
than  if  we  only  kiMw  one  or  thr  of  these  unit  qijalities.  In  this  first  wave 
of  data  the  greatest  difference  on  USC  was  found  between  arnor-COHORT-COMUS 
soldiers  (well  above  the  neutral  line)  and  field  artillery-nonOOHORT-OONUS 
soldiers  .(well  below  the  neutral  line).  (There  were  no  field  artillery- 
nonOOHORT-OCONUS  respondents  in  the  current  data  base). 

(4)  Relating  findings  back  to  the  survey  questions.  The  analytical 
exercise  is  brought  to  a  close  by  examining  how  soldiers  in  the  tm  extreme 
groups  noted  above  answered  two  of  the  USC  ocmponent  questionnaire  items.  On 
"People  in  this  oompany  feel  very  close  to  each  other,"  44%  of  armored-COHORrr 
CONUS  soldiers  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  oonpared  to  just  12%  of  field 
artillery*tionOOHCRr-OONas  soldiers.  Similarly,  when  asked  to  rate  fzoa  very 
low  to  very  high  their  "unit's  togetherness  or  hew  'tight'  members  of  [their] 
unit  are,"  53%  of  aonored-COHORT-CONUS  soldiers  said  high  or  very  hi(^  versus 
20%  of  field  artiUcry-nonOOHORX-OONUS  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  on  both 
questions  for  both  groups  there  was  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  extreme  categories 
and  to  choose  the  middle  ones. 

(5)  The  structure  of  this  exercise  and  the  corresponding  graphs  in 
Appendix  B  will  serve  as  a  prototype  for  future  analyses,  both  of  the  baseline 
and  Icngitudinal  data. 

C.  Spouse  Survey 

(1)  First  iteration  data  collect Icxi  has  been  completed  (June  86)  and 
data  analysis  has  been  started.  Second  iteration  data  will  be  collected  in 
October  and  November  (1986).  At  that  time  OOONUS  nonOOHORT  and  the  rotating 
OCONUS  (to  OQNUS)  COHORT  spouses  will  be  added  to  the  NMS  spouse  study  sample. 

(2)  WRAIR  expects  to  publish  initial  information  from  the  first 
Iteration  spouse  survey  data  in  the  next  quartorly  report. 

(3)  Analysis  of  data  from  an  earlier  COHORT  spouse  study  'is 
continuing.  An  article  on  the  relationship  of  military  life  stress  and 
marital  stress  with  psycholaglcal  well-being  (across  an  extended  period  of  a 
COHORT  unit's  lifecycle)  is  being  prepared  and  will  be  released  under  a 
separate  cover. 
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D.  Battalion  Rotation 

(1)  During  this  reporting  period  a  team  of  WRaiR  researchers  has  been 
collecting  interview  data  in  all  the  CTNUS  rotating  battalions  (and  their 
nonCOHORT  ocnparison  units).  At  the  same  tine,  a  WRAIR  staff  member  has  been 
conducting  a  nore  limited  interview,  survey  of  groups  of  003C4US  wives  with 
husbands  assigned  to  the  battalions  rotating  from  USAREUR  to  CONUS. 

(2)  Sintlag  interview  data  will  also  be  collected  after  the  sumer 
rotations  in  both  OQCNUS  and  OSAREUR. 

(3)  WRAXR's  first  technical  report  in  EY87  will  be  devoted  to  issues 
associated  with  Battalion  Rotation.  Ihis  will  include  information  concerning 
both  unit  (soldier)  and  family  issues.  • 

E.  Unit  Interviews 

(1)  The  next  series  of  unit  interviews  will  take  place  durii^  July 
and  August  1986  as  part  of  WRAIR's  participation  in  the  BQDA  Battalion 
Rotation  Assessment  Visits  (cucxetitly  being  coordinated  by  BQDA).  These 
interviews  will  include  a  sanpling  of  cadre  and  soldiers  frcm  all  of  the 
rotating  battalions,  and  will  focus  on  rotation  issues. 

(2)  Beginning  in  October  1986  WRAIR  scientists  will  begin  another 
sericts  of  limited  soldier-cadre  interviews  with  all  the  COHORT  and  nonCOHORT 
battalions  participating  in  the  ICC  evaluation.  Th»e  interviews  are  designed 
to  enhance  our  tmdecstanding  of  the  longitudinal  effects  of  the  COHORT 
e^qperience  as  well  as  any  impKt  of  the  battalion  rotation  ejqperience. 

P.  7th  Infantry  Division  (Lig^t) 

(1)  Data  collection  and  analysis  of  the  development  of  Che  7th  IO(L) 
continues.  In  addition,  planning  is  underway  for  an  assesanenc  of  unit 
reconstitution  as  part  of  Che  division  certification  exercise  that  will  be 
ocnducted  this  sumner. 

(2)  Considerable  infonnation  has  already  been  collected  concerning 
family  issues  related  to  Che  developmsnc  and  operation  of  the  ID(L)  (Appendix 
C).  In  Sunmarys 

(a)  .Through  Che  first  year  in  Che  life  cycle  of  COHORT  jcombat  arms 
units,  many  enlisted  families  continue  to  experience  adjustmenc  problems. 
Heavy  field  training  demands  and  unpredictable  garrison  duty  hours  Impact 
adversely  on  family  life  and  conjugal  cohesion.  Newly  established  households 
often  experience  severe  financial  strain  and  high  rates  of  residential 
mobiliQr  during  the  first  year  at  Ft.  Ord.  In  each  battalion  a  cluster  •of 
family  members  arrives  with  the  cadre,  followed  by  a  similar  surge  of  families 
arriving  with  their  flcst'-cem  COHORT  husbands.  However,  many  family  members 
•trickle  in'  during  the  following  twelve  months.  About  half  the  first-term 
spouses  are  newlyweds.  As  wives  and  young  children  of  COHORT  soldiers  add  to 
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the  members  of  OOHOKT  unit  family  mentsers  during  the  first  year,  marital 
s4^rations  subtract  members. 

(b)  Wall^rganized  unit  ccmmunications  to  most  family  members  by 
company  and  battalion  Family  Support  Croups  (FSG)  and  various  pce^deployment 
briefings  assist  in  providing  essential  information  for  family  well-being. 
Unit  leaders'  wives  are  active  in  Family  Support  Groups  and  bond  quite  closely 
across  ranJes.  However,  enlisted  spouse  participation  in  Family  Support  Group 
efforts  is  minimal.  -Rumor  control  is  an  inportant  systems  need.  Many  first- 
tem  wives  experience  periods  of  intense  psycho-soci^  isolation.  Seme  lack 
useful  social  coping  skills.  Few  have  close  social  bonds  with  spouses  from 
their  husband's  unit.  The  key  sources  of  inter-family  social  support-  tend  to 
be  through  informally  developed  friendships  based  on  neighborhood,  ehUd-care, 
wemen's  work,  and  other  rion-military  affiliations. 

(c)  Spousal  participation  in  Family  Support  Groups  is  limited  by 
soeio-psychologir^l  factors  such  as  husband  and  wife  avoidance  of  inter-rank 
'fraternisation',  status  and  class  differences  between  households,  and  the 
lack  of  shared  awareness  among  unit  spouses  on  modes  of  family  adaptation  and 
individual  adjustment  to  the  Light  Infantry  way  of  life.  Major  sources  of 
family-unit  information  flow  that  help  alleviate  family  stress  are  welcoming 
activities,  family  briefings,  fSG  telephone  tre^  and  FSG-unit  family 
newsletters  and  flyers,  as  wsU  as  wortS-ofmnouth  oommunicatioo. 

(d)  It  is  important  to  reoognize  that  many  of  the  Issues  and 
experiences  cited  here  are  not  unique  to  the  7th  ID(L}  and  Fort  Ord.  Rather, 
they  are  Army-wide  concerns  and  experiences.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
fort  Ord  probably  has  one  of  the  Aray's  most  developed  oomnand-wide  FSG 
efforts. 


C.  URAZR  "Resear^  Oversight  Panel* 

(1)  URAIR  has  est^lished  a  iusnan  dimension  research  oversight 
panel.  This  group  met  for  the  first  time  daring  the  period  26-28  March 
1986.  The  panel  consists  of  distinguished  military  officers  and  civilian 
scholars.  LTG  Walter  F.  Ulmer,  USA  (RET),  chairs  the  panel  which  consists  of 
LTG  Julius  W.  Becton,  USA  (RET),  MG  William  S.  Augerson,  USA  (RET),  COL 
Michael  Plunner,  USA,  SGM  Thomas  l^an,  USA  (RET),  CSM  Walter  Stock,  USA  (RET), 
Professor  CSutrles  fioskos,  (Northwestern  University),  f^lessoc  David  Segal, 
(University  of  Maryland),  and  Dr.  T.  Owen  Jacobs  (Arny  Pesaarch  Institute). 

(2)  The  purpose  ot  the  panel  is  to  provide  a  continual  inpartial 
review  of  WRAIR's  hunan  dimensions  research  efforts,  and  v;o  provide  expert 
critique!.  Specifically,  the  tasks  of  thn  panel  are:  to  review  the  tViS  work  to 
date,  to  question  assunptions,  to  call  attention  to  unexplored  research 
possibilities,  and  to  suggest  policy  implications  to  the  HQDA  DCSPCR,  CTG 
Robert  Elton,  met  with  the  panel  during  the  last  session. 

(3)  The  panel  offered  the  following  observations  and  critique  during 
its  first  meeting. 
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(a)  The  WRMR  evaluation  plan  is  unbiased  and  is  as  likely  to  reveal 
negative  aspects  of  the  NMS  as  positive  features. 

(b)  The  evaliiation  plan  has  the  potential  of  not  only  speaking  to 
what  does  and  does  not  work#  but  how  and  wt^  as  well. 

(c)  Measures  of  unit  rather  than  aggregated  individual  perfosmance 
would  enhance  the  utill^  of  the  citrrent  '*soldier  will*  survey#  and  efforts 
should  be  directed .  to  using  National  Training  Center  data  to  this  end. 
However#  the  panel  nembers  felt  very  strongly  that  the  value  of  aiilitary 
cohesion  for  effective  oombat  operations  rests  on  historical  experienoe#  and 
need  not  be  oorxelated  with  measures  of  garrison  performance  to  ooRinand 
continuing  attention  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Amy.  The  panel  accepted  as 
fact  that  military  cohesion  is  an  isportant  inhibitor  of  psj^chological 
breakdown  in  battle.  They  emphasized  the  isportance  of  this  re'lationship 
above  and  beyond  the  research  ocnminity's  ability  to  demotistrate  relationships 
between  cohesion  and  unit  training  performance. 

(d)  Sharp  disagreement  continues  within  the  Army  as  to  either  the 
desitabili^  or  feasibili^  of  greater  family-unit  involvement.  The  primary 
rule  of  the  NRAZR  research  effort  may  not  be  so  much  in  reporting  new  data  and 
insights#  buc  rather  in  de-scribing  the  variety  of  different  sets  of 
assumptions  regarding  unit-family  relationships  and  making  these  assumptions 
explicit  so  that  the£r  consequences  can  be  known. 

(e)  Sharp  disagreement  also  continues  within  the  Amy  as  to  whether 
success  of  either  the  NMS  or  the  new  light  infantry  divisions  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  non-CCfiORX#  conventionally  organized  Amy.  Personnel  policies 
that  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally  favor  sam  units  over  others  (or 
even  create  a  perception  of  favoritism}  are  resented  and  wilJL  cloud  any 
conclusions  based  on  the  evaluation.  Again#  a  cask  for  HRAIR  may  be  to 
develop  concepts  and  analyses  which  make  assunptions  and  their  consequences 
explicit  rather  than  Implicit. 

3.  URAIR  has  no  adninlstrative  or  technical  issues  for  intezr-agency ' 
discussion  at  this  time.  C£  note#  WRAIR  staff  nembers  have  had  extensive 

eetings  with  representatives  of  the  Amy  Research  Institute  (ARI)  concerning 
our  future  NMS  research  activities  and  we  expect  to  continue  Chs:  development 
ou  a  collaborative*  relationship  between  WRAIR  and  ARI  concerning  the  many 
important  issues  emerging  from  the  tPlS  research. 

4.  Future  Research  Activities 

In  support  of  the  HQCA  DCSPER's  interest  in  "war  time"  applicatiosis  of 
GOHORT  principles#  and  in  conjunction  with  WRAIR's  oombat  psychiatry  mission# 
this  Department  will  participate  in  a  HQDA  sponsored  evaluatitxj  of  COHORT 
replacement  during  a  combat  training  exercise.  Planning  for  this  evaluation 
is  underway.  The  exercise  is  scheduled  to  take  place  this  sumner  and  will 
involve  newly  graduateo  OSUT  trained  omORT  soldiers  used  as  replacements  for 
a  line  unit  engaged  in  a  combat  training  exercise. 
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5.  This  overview  was  prepared  tDy  LTC  James  A.  Martin^  Ph.D. ,  MSC#  VJiRAIR  POC 
Cor  all  NMS  research.  LTC  Martin  (and  his  alternate  LTC  Ingraham)  can  be 
contacted  via  contnercial  phone  (301)  427-5210/536C  or  Autovon  291-5261/5312. 
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tCM  M0«suren«nt  of  *j%3ldier 
Horizontal  Cohesion^  and  Vertical  Cohesion  and 
Iheir  Ralaticxiship  to  Training  Pecofnnance  and  Unit  Beplacemsnt  System^ 
(Surnoazy  of  Tindings  from  the  First  Iteration  CAiestionnaire  Cats} 
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Sumary  ot  Results  of  First  Itaratlcjn  “Solaier  will'’  Survey  Oats 
Research  Obiectives 

The  U.S.  Amy  is  attempting  to  increase  cxxnbat  readiness  through  a  series 
of  initiatives  known  as  the  New  Manning  System  (NMS}.  the  involves 
changes  in  the  structure/  training/  and  deployment  of'ccohat  units.  ‘Zhese 
chan^  are  expected  to  alter  the  soldier's  will  to  fight  and  his  ability  to 
survive  the  stress  of  ocnbat  (collectively  known  as  “soldier  wiU").  The 
research  objectives. of  this  report  of  results  obtained  from  the  Soldier  Will 
Survey -%#etes  (1)  to  develop  measures  of  “soldier  will;*  and  (2)  to  compare 
CCHQRT  and  ncmOOtCRT  soldiers  on  these  measures* 

Sample  Description 

The  saople  wan  comprised  of  93  ocmpanies  (N  ■  6/853}/  57  OQHORf  ccnpanies 
(H  -  5/848)  and  36  TxxiGCaOFI  conpanies  (N  -  3/021).  Of  the  57  CDHORT 
CQBpanies/  10  were  headquarters  companies  and  45  were  line  ocmpanies.  The 
remaining  two  GOHQRT  companies  were  combat  service  support  or  ocnbat  sippoct 
companies.  Of  tha  35  nonOOHORI/  6  were  headquarters  oompanles.  Types  of 
ocnbat  arms  units  represented,  in  the  77  line  companies  were  airborne/  light 
Infantry/  nmchanized  infantry/  acmoced/  and  field  artlllecy.  73.3% 
(6/931/11/395)  of  the  soldiers  In  the  93  ccnpanies  were  surveyed. 

Suaroary  of  Findings 

“Soldier  will*  can  ba  measured.  Results  showed  that  “soldier  will"  can 
be  reliably  measured  as: 

1.  Company  Combat  Confidence 

2.  Senior  Command  Confidenco 

3.  Sknall-Kfnit  Command  Confidence 

4.  Concerned  Leadership 

5.  Sense  of  Pride 

5.  Unit  Social  Climate 

7.  Unit  Teamwork 

Sevun  attitudlnal  scales/  corresponding  to  these  concepts/  were 
developed.  The  scales  showed  “good"  measurement  characteristics  (i.e. / 
internally  consistent  and  generally  unldimensional). 

“Soldier  will*  tells  us  something  important.  Soldiers  who  reported 
greater  "soldier  will"  in  their  units  also  imported  better  life  adjustment. 
These  soldiers  also  had  greater  life  and  Army  satisfaction/  experienced 
greater  personal  well~being/  less  personal  distress/  less  worry  and. 
nervousness  that  interfered  with  work  and  required  medication/  end  expressed 
more  willingness  to  stay  in  their  unit,-  stay  in  the  Amy/  and  re^enlist  then 
those  soldiers  who  scored  lower  on  “soldier  wlll.“  Soldiers  who  reported 
greater  “soldier  will"  also  had  fewer  number  of  ANOLS/  number  of  days  AWDL/ 
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«nd  non  judicial  punishmnts.  Soldiers  fccm  nore  interactive  intensive  units, 
such  as  line  ca(f>anies  and  armor  \jnits,  had  higher  "soldier  will*  than 
soldiers  from  less  Interactive  intensive  units,  such  as  headquarters  ootopanies 
and  other  combat  arms  units. 

• 

OOHORT  soldiers  and  units  fared  better  on  "soldier  will*  than  did 
nonCiotr.  COHORT  soldiers  score^d  tucher  on  "soldier  will*  than  did  nonOOHORT 
wldiers.  These  differences  were  the  same  e\%n  when  personal,  tmit,  and 
oomuniQ'  characteristics  were  considered  (such  as  age,  ranlc,  sdueatlon, 
narltal  status,  Qpe  of  oonbat  aims  unit,  living  arrangements,  OCDWIS/Oaaas 
d^pilcyment).  In  addition,  vihen  data  were  aggregated  by  ocnpar^,  COBORr 
caepanles  had  hij^her  "soldier  wUl"  than  did  nonCOHOBT  ocmpanies.  Mten  00EX3BX 
units  were  broken  down  into  four,  more  refined  categories  (i.e..  Airborne 
OCHORC,  Light  Infantry  OOHORT,  caanonly>tra.ined  OSirr  ^X»ORX,  and  OOHORT  units 
in  which  ^y  personnel  were  stabilized),  greatest  differences  were  between 
the  more  general  categories  of  OOHORT  and  rt&'nGOHORT.  These  differences  did 
not  substantially  change  when  line  and  headquarters  ocmpanies  were  treated' 
separately. 

OOHORT  soldiers  showed  higher  vertical  and  horizontal  cohesion  than  did 
nonOOHORT  soldicraT  IWo  scales  were  developed  to  measure  vertical  and 
h^IzontaioohSilm.  pOHORT  soldiers '  reported  both  greater  vertical  and 
horizontal  oohesien  than  did  nonCOHORT  soldiebs.  Soldiers  in  both  COHORT  and 
nonOOHORT  units  who  resorted  greater  vertdcal  cohesion  also  said  the  ccobat 
readiness  of  their  fellotf  soldiers  and  their  company  was  greater*  Horizontal 
cohesion  was  only  related  to  soldiers*  assessnents  of  the  combat  readiness  of 
their  fellow  soldiers. 

What  so  Results  Mean? 

Diffetenoes  in  "soldier  will*  were  found  between  COHORT  and  nonOOHORT 
soldiers  and  companies.  Differences  in  "soldier  will*  are  not  explained  by 
systematic  differences  in  personal  chancteristics  between  OOHORT  and 
nonOOHORT  soldiers,  as  these  characteristics  were  considered  in  analyses. 
Both  types  of  CSHORT  units,  oomnonly  trained  06UT  and  personnel  stabilized, 
were  very  similar  in  "soldier  will,"  and  both  had  greater  "soldier  will*  than 
that  found  in  nonOOHORT  units.  When  ocmparisorts  were  made  between  oottparable 
ccntbat  arms  units  across  the  two  OC^JORT  categories,  ooomonly  CSJS  trained 
soldiers  did,  in  fact,  have  higher  "soldier  will"  than  did  personnel 
stabilized  OOHORT  soldiers.  Personnel  stabilized  COHORT  soldiers  still  had 
greater  "soldier  will"  than  nonOOHORT  soldiers,  despite  the  fact  that  mean 
number  of  months  in  the  unit  was  less  for  these  COHORT  soldiers  than  for 
nonOOHORT  soldiers. 

Several  tentative  explanations  are  offered  to  explain  why  personnel 
stabilized  OOHORT  soldiers  have  greater  "soldier  will”  than  nbnCCXCCT 
soldiers:  (1)  Personnel  stabilized  COHORT  soldiers  ei^iect  that  they  will  stay 
together  a  longer  period  of  time  than  nbnOCHORT  soldiers,  increasing  their 
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a  soldiers  and  leaders;  (2)  As 

•ncoucagement  to  display  cohesiveness-  n)  Sr^®V®  attention  and 

were  canprised  of  note  recmt  stabilised  COHORT  uni^ 

typically  have  more  positive  attitudes  and  soldiers 

pec^el  s^illxed  OOHORT  units  pw^nt  Soldiers  in 

it  is  expected  of  COHORT  aoldiecs-*^  ^  cohesive  because 

yce  oenprised  off  just  two  batt^ions  ®*^iii2»d  COHORT  units 

cliMte.-  These  «xplaSSS^iSrLe^nt^?lJ^’'!^*'i®^ 
aoldier  will"  will  .beccme  rote  iear  whifn  factors  that  affect 

•observational  data  are  collected  a^  analyred.  survey,  interview,  and 
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Th(&  Measurement  of  "Soldier  Will," 

Horizontal  Cohesion^  and  Vertical  Cohesionr  and 
Their  Relationship  to  Training  Performance  and  Unit  Replacement  System 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  twofold:  (1)  to  describe  the  status  of 
questionnaire  administration,  data  processing,,  and  analyses  of  first,  second, 
and  third  iteration 'questionnaire  data;  and  (2)  to  report  major  findings  of 
the  first  iteration  questionnaire  data. 

Update  on  Afadnistratlve  Aspects  of  the  Survey 

Questionnaire  Mainistration,  Questionnaire  Data 
Processing,  and  Analyses 

Table  1  suonarlzes  the  first,  second,  and  third  iteration  questionnaire 
administration  dates  for  the  units  under  study.  The  first  two  pages  show  the 
battalions  under  study,  and  the  remaining  three  pages  the  independent 
coipanies  (not  organized  within  a  GOBORT  or  a  comparison  nonOOHORT  batt^ion). 

Of  the  nineteen  battalions  under  study,  two  did  not  receive  first 
iteration  questionnaires  because  of  scheduling  problems  or  late  receipt  of 
questionnaires.  Three  battalions  did  not  receive  seo^id  iteration 
questionnaires,  two  because  of  scheduling  problems  and  the  other  because  a 
"new*  unit  was  substituted  for  an  "old*  t^t  participating  in  the  New  Hanning 
System  Field  Evaluation. 

Of  the  38  independent  cotrpanies,  16  ccnpanies  received  the  first 
iteration  questionnaire  so  that  data  coudd  be  included  in  the  first  iteration 
questionnaire  data  base.  Of  the  remaining  22  oospanies  not  included  in  the 
first  iteration  data  base,  seven  ccnpanies  never  received  first  iteration 
questionnaires  due  to  either  scheduling  problems,  not  having  received 
questionnaires,  or  not  having  received  USAREUR  clearance.  Data  obtained  fron 
the  remaining  15  ccnpanies  were  cleaned,  keypunched,  and  verified.  These  data 
will  be  included  in  the  first  iteration  data  baise  when  first  and  second 
iteration  data  are  ocnpared  (early  Fall  1986). 

Looking  at  second  iteration  questionnaire  administration  dates,  seven 
ccnpanies  did  not  receive  questionnaires  because -  .of  either  scheduling 
problems,  probleos  with  USAREUR  clearance,  or  unit  rotation.  Four  ccnpanies 
were  disestablished  before  second  iteration  questionnaires  oould  be 
administered.' 

Analyses  of  second  iteration  questionnaire  data  will  begin  in  mid-  to 
late-July  1986.  In  the  meantime,  questionnaires  will  be  cleaned  and 
keypunched.  The  resultant  data  base  will  be  checked  for  invalid  data  entrir<^.. 

Third  iteration  questionnaire  administration  dates  have  been  established 
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and  ace  reported  in  die  far  righthand  column  of  Table  1,  The  third  iteration 
questionnaire  will  bo  administered  beginning  in  June  1986  and  continuing 
through  November  1986. 

Response  Rates 

The  overall  response  cate  for  the  first  iteration  questionnaire 
aAninistration  (ratio  of  soldiers  in  the  company  who  took  the  survey  to  nusber 
of  soldiers  assigned  to  the  imit)  was  78.3t  (8^931/L1#395).  Table  2  reports 
ceaponse  cates  status  (COHORT  and  nonOOHORT)  and  rank  category.  Table 

2  cepresents  response  cates  for  only  42  of  the.  93  ccnpanies  in  the  fixrst 
iteration  data  base;  51  companies  did  not  report  response  rate  by  rank. 

The  overall  response  rate  for  units  participating  in  the  second  iteration 
was  71%  (8,07V11»373). 

Third  Iteration  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  to  be  used  in  the  third  iteration  administration  is 
being  printed  by  Soldier  Support  Center  and  will  be  fielded  sometime  in  May, 
1986.  Since  there  were  relatively  few  problems  in  field-testing  the  second 
iteration  questionnaire,  this  instrument  served  as  the  basis  for  the  third 
iteration  qi^tionnalre  %fith  a  few  questions  added  relating  to  battalion 
identification,  buddy  relationships,  and  battalion  rotation. 

Report  of  Analyses  from  First  Iteration  Ooestionnaire  tota 

Table  3  sunaarizes  the  number  of  companies  and  soldiers  represented  in 
the  first  iteration  questionnaire  data  used  for  the  analyses.  Units  not 
included  in  this  data  base  are  described  in  Table  1  for  reasons  summarized 
above,  in  addition  to  reasons  sumarlzed  in  the  second  technical  report 
New  Wanning  System  Field  Evaluation,  Technical  Report  No.  2, 

"  ‘ Soldier"'  WlU :  *  Stotus  Report , *  March,  i906 ) ,  (Appendix  I,  Tables  1-5 
suormarize  demographic ■  ^laracteristics  of  respondents.)  Although  significant 
differences  in  sociodemographic  characteristics  were  found  between  COHORT  and 
nondoHORT  soldiers,'  NCOs,  and  officers,  most  differences  were  attributable  to 
the  large  sample  size  (yielding  a  very  small  error  term  in  the  denominator). 
The  only  substantive  differences  were  between  COHORT  and  nonCXSHORT  E4s  and 
below:  For  exanple,  there  were  proportionally  more  married  soldiers  and 

soldiers  living  off-fost  in  nonCOHORT  than  in  COHORT  units. 

Replication  of  Scale  Construction 

Cne  analysis  aim  for  the  entire. first  iteration  of  questionnaire  data  was 
to  define  those'  social  and  psychological  factors  comprising  a  unit’s  combat 
readiness.  Operationally,  this  was  carried  out  by  examining  whether  ^e 
sc&los  thati  W8C#  oonstxucted  usltiQ  data  obtained  fccro  the  first  27  ccnipanies 
(WRAIR’s  New  Manning  System  Technical  Report  No.  1,  Chapter  5,  "The 
Measurement  of  'Soldier  Will,'"  November,  1985)  were  evident  in  the  larger 
data  base. 
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Factor  analytic  (icocadures  used  here  t«re  identical  to  those  csutlined  in 
the  fim  technical  report.  Results  fron  the  larger  data  base  were  cenackably 
similar  to  those  obtained  from  the  initial  27  conpanies.  (Appendix  I,  Tables 
6~21  report  t'ssults  of  reliability  and  factor  analyses  of  the  scales.)  ^aia, 
"soldier  will"  was  best  represented  by  seven  scales:  "Cort^ry  Combat 

€onfidenoe»*  "Senior  Conaand  Confidence#"  "Snall'-Unit  Cctnnaxid  Coifidence#" 
"Concerned  Leadership#"  "Sense  of  Pride#*  "Unit  Social  Climate#*  and  "Unit 
Teamwork,"  The  scales  showed  a  high  dagnt  of  internal  consistency.  Scales 
that  represented  on*  dinenslcn  or  factor  were:  Senior  Ccamiand  Confidence# 
Sense  of  Pride#  and  Unit  Taamwotk.  Scales  that  showed  the  preaenca  of  more 
than  QCM»  factor  were:  Compare  Combat  Confidence#  SmallHiait  Command 
Oonfidenee#  Concerned  Leadership#  and  Unit  Social  Climate.  Company  Goitoat 
Confidence  omsistad  of  tiiree  factors:  general  ccdbat  confidence#  o^ldence 
in  wei^pomy#  and  oonfidimce  in  oneself.  Snallrfftdt  Cbmnand  confidence  was 
represented  ty  three  factors  in  when  soldiers  had  confidence:  sguad/platoon 
leaders#  officers#  and  crew  nembers/solf.  Concerned  Leadership  consisted  of 
two  factors:  concern  for  the  soldier's  welfare  and  personal  contact  «dth 
leaders.  Unit  Social  Climata  was  cceprised  of  three  factors:  trust  and 
caudng  among  soldiers#  availability  of  instrumental  support#  and  friendships 
among  soldiers. 

The  "soldier  will"  scales  identified  above  also  showed  a  great  degree  of 
ooncucrent  validity.  They  were  related  to  reliable  and  valid  measures  of  the 
soldier's  general  life  ato  Arsy  satisfaction.  Soldiers  who  reported  higher 
levels  of  "soldier  will”  also  reported  greater  personal  wellrbeing#  life  and 
Arsy  satisfaction#  support  for  spouse#  and  greater  p^ydiological  sense  of 
QOBnunity  (see  Appendix  I#  Table  22).  In  addition#  soldiers  reported 
greater  "soldier  will"  wodcad  fewer  hours  per  day^  days  per  week#  and  weekends 
per  month#  had  more  time  to  take  care  of  personal  and  family  needs#  reported 
seeing  a  doctor  less  often#  and  did  not  report  nervousness  and  worry  that 
interfered  with  work  or  required  medication  (see  AppendJjc  I#  Table  23). 
Soldiers  who  vmnted  to  stay  in  their  unit#  stay  in  toe  Ar&y#  and  re-enlist 
also  reported  higher  levels  of  "soldier  will." 

The  "soldier  will*  scales  were  tlso  significantly  related  to  traditicnal 
iiiea£>iuna  of  unit  discipline.  Soldiers  who  went  AWOL#  spent  sere  days  AUDL#  or 
had  more  non  judicial  punishments#  all  reported  Icwer  levels  of  "soldier  will" 
(see  Appendix  I#  Table  24). 

Differences  in  "Soldier  Will"  betwe«i 
CPHORT  and  nonODHORT  Soldiers' 

Indivtdu^(soldter)~level  comparisons.  Corparisons  were  made  between 
COHORT  and  nonCOti^r  soldiers  on  "soldier  will"  scales  .as  %m11  as '  on  other 
relevant  scales#  such  as  general  well-Hseing#  life  and  Acuy  satisfaction# 
]^30usal  support#  and  sense  of  cenmunity.  Separate  comparisons  were  made  for 
respondents  in  line  and  headquarters  cenpanies  (Appendix  I#  Tables  25  eux)  26# 
respectively)#  and  for  only  E4s  and  below  (Appendix  Z#  Tables  27  and  28, 


respectively).  Differences  in  "soldier  will"  between  OOHORT  and  nonCXDHORT 
soldiers  for  headquarters  conpanies  paralleled  those  differences  for  line 
companies.  The  exceptions  were  on  the  Ccn^ny  Combat  Confidence  and  Small- 
Unit  Cottmand  Confidence  Scales  where  differences  between  COHORT  and  nonOOHORT 
soldiers  observed  in  line  companies  were  smaller  in  headquarters  ctxrpanies. 
Limiting  ocmperisons  to  E4s  and  below  did  not  appreciably  cimnge  the  nature  of 
previously  noted  differences  between  COHORT  and  nonOOHORT  soldiers. 

♦  • 

(lean  comparisons  on  'soldier  will”  were  nude  with  core  detailed 
operational  definitions  of  unit  status  (COHORT  vs.  nonOCHORT).  These 
included:  (1)  Airborne  COHOST;  (2)  Light  Infantry  CCHORT;  (3)  COHORT  in  which 
soldiers  have  conroon  OSUT-trsining  (yet  not  Airborne  or  Light  Infantry);  (4) 
OQHQBT  units  In  which  personnel  are  stabilized  (but  did  not  have  oemion  OSUT 
training);  (5)  nonC^CRT  Airborne;  and  (6)  all  other  nonCOHOBT  units  (see 
Appendix  %,  column  headings  in  Table  29).  IV«o  groups  of  units  reliably  and 
substantively  differed  when  ocnparing  the  ordering  of  means  on  each  of  the 
"soldier  will"  scales.  Units  typically  scoring  highest  across  all  "soldier 
will"  measures  were:  Airborne  COHORT,  Light  Infantry  COHORT,  ocmmonly-trained 
06UT  COHORT,  and  COHORT  units  in  which  personnel  were  stabilized.  Units 
Qpically  scoring  lowest  across  the  scales  were:  nonOOHORT  Airborne  and  all 
oehar  nonOOHORT  units.  (For  a  more  detailed  analysis,  see  Appendix  I,  Table 
30  in  ^i^  pairwise  ocnparisons  on  "soldier  vdll"  scales  for  the  different 
ocmbinations  of  COHOBT  categories  are  shown.)  Variances  on  each  "soldier 
will"  scale  were  similar  across  the  COHORT  categories. 

Hierarchical  multiple  regressions  were  performed  to  detect  differences 
between  COHORT  and  nonOOHORT  units  while  holding  personal,  unit,  and  ccnnunity 
characteristics,  sudi  as  the  -soldier's  age,  race,  education,  marital  status, 
t^pe  of  unit,  dcplpyment  to  Europe,  and  living  arrangements,  constant  (see 
Appendix  I,  Tables  31-32).  Results  showed  that  COHORT  soldiers  in  line 
companies  scored  significantly  higher  than  nonOOHORT  soldiers  on  all  "soldier 
will"  scales  and  that  COHORT  status  accounted  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
variance  on  four  of  seven  scales.  On  the  renainix^  three  scales  (Small-Unit 
Conmand  Confidence,  Sense  of  Pride,  and  Unit  Social  Climate),  00(00*  status 
accounted  for  the  greatest  amount  of  variance  in  "soldier  will*  after  rank  or 
age..  In  headquarters  ooct^anles,  COHORT  soldiers  scored  higher  than  nonOOHORT 
soldiers  on  six  of  seven  "soldiar  will"  scales.  However,  the  prqpoction  of 
variance  accounted  for  by  COHORT  status  (in  predicting  the  "soldier  will” 
scale  score)  was  dramatically  lower  than  that  observed  in  the  line 
ocnpanies.  In  fact,  only  on  the  Unit  Teamwork  scale  did  COHORT  approach  the 
aamnt  of  explained  variance  observed  in  line  companies. 

Unit-level  oomoarisoos.  In  previous  analyses,  measurements  taken  on 
individual  soldiers  wera  imed  to  derive  means  for  COHORT  and  nonOOHORT 
groups.  In  the  next  series  of  analyses,  measurements  taken  on  individual 
soldiers  were  aggregated  by  oonpany,  artd  then,  means  on  the  "soldier  will" 
scales  were  derived.  The  mean  of  company  means  for  OOHORT  and  nonOOiORT  units 
were  ccopared. 
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Lino  oampanies  ««co  first  ranked  fron  highest  to  lowest  on  each  of  the 
seven  "soldier  will"  scales.  On  all  seven  "soldier  will*  scales^  unit  status 
was  significantly  related  to  the  arrangeRiant  of  mean  oonpany  scale  scores. 
That  iSr  on  the  tdx}lef  CZ3H0RT  ccnpanies  had  higher  mean  scores  than  did 
nonOOHORT  ooRipanies  (see  Appendix  Tables  33**39}.  A  similar  result  was 
found  for  headquarters  ocnp^es.  On  four  of  seven  "soldier  will"  scales 
(SknaUHInlt  CoRinand  Gonfidenoe,  Concerned  Leadership,  Unit  Social  a.imate,  and 
^it  Teamwork),  unit  status  vos  significantly  correlated  with  the  rank¬ 
ordering  of  conpai^  means,  with  OOBQSX  ccnpaxdes  reporting  hi^wr  scores  on 
"soldier  %rill"  measures  than  nonCOBORT  coespiuiies  (see  Appendix  Z,  Thbles  40- 
46). 

•  *  •  * 

Mean  "soldier  will*  scale  scores  for  different  operational  definitions  of 
GOaORT  within  line  ocnpanies  wore  oospazed.  Siene  definitions  were  again: 
(1)  Airborne  OOBORr;  (2)  Light  Infantry  OOBORT;  (3)  (3^0BT  units  in  vAdcdi 
soldiers  had  ccuucti  OSDT-tralning;  (4)  CCBOSX  imits  in  which  personnel  are 
stabilized  %rithout  having  the  benefit  of  oatraon  CSITT  training;  (5)  nonO^RT 
Airborne;  and  (6)  all  other  nonOOBORT  (see  Appendix  I,  Table  47).  As  observed 
when  data  were  run  on  the  individual  soldier  level  (see  above),  D«o  groups 
reliably  and  substantively  differed  when  cecparlsoos  of  the  ordering  of  means 
on  each  of  the  soldiers  were  made.  Units  typically  scoring  hi^mst  across  all 
"soldier  will*  measures  were:  'Airborne  CQBORT,  Light  Infantry  OOBORT, 
comoonly-trained  OSOT  CGBORT,  and  O^BOET  units  in  which  persomel  were 
stabilized.  Units  »ypte*Tiy  sooring  lowest  across  the  scales  were:  nonOOBORT 
Airborne  and  all  other  nonOOBORT  units.  (For  a  more  detailed  analysis,  see 
Appendix  Z,  Table  48  in  which  pairwise  ocuparisons  on  "soldier  will"  scales 
for  the  different  categories  of  COBORT  are  displayed.)  Variances  were 
substantively  the  same  across  the  OOBDRI  categories  on  each  "soldier  will* 
scale. 


Soldier  Perception  of  the  Cottoon  Experience  of  Basie  and 
Advanced  Individual  Training  (ATT)  and  Unit  Personnel  Turnover 


In  our  investigations,  it  was  appeu:ent  that  units  differed  greatly  in 
terms  of  the  way  in  which  OOBORT  was  operationalized  in  the  field.  Vftierea^t 
seme  OOBORT  units  were  formed  with  soldiers  who  had  been  through  Basic  and  AIT 
together,  others  had  only  their  unit  pecson-tel  stabilized.  Seme  OOHORT 
battalions  were  comprised  of  both  types  of  OOHOKr  vinits.  To  refine  and 
validate  the  different  operational  definitions  of  OOQORX  vis-a-vis  another 
standard,  the  relationships  of  both  soldier  perception  of  the  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  oonpany  who  had  gone  through  Basic  and  AIT  together,  aitd  the 
number  of  soldiers,  NGOs,  and  officers  who  had  newly  '  joixMd  the  company  to 
unit  status,  either  OCXlORr  or  norCOBORT,  were  examined. 


Soldiers  were  asked  two  questions  relating  to  tlieir  perception  of  hew 
many  soldiers  in  their  oonpany  went  through  Basic  and  AIT  together.  Tl^e 
ratings  weea  summed,  and  means  were  calculated  for  each  company.  Cem^anies 
were  then  arrayed  fron  highest  to  lowest  on  this  variable.  For  both  line  and 
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headquarters  conpanies,  OOHORT  soldiers  reportcKi  having  gone  through  Basic  and 
AIT  with  more  members  of  their  cotr^sany  than  did  ncnOOHORT  soldiers  (see 
Appendix  1/  Table  49  and  50).  However/  when  ooqganies  were  arrayed  by  a  score 
obtained  frcn  summing  responses  given  to  questions  asking  about  personnel 
turnover/  no  relationship  wes  found  between  unit  ^pe  (OOHQBI  vs.  nonOOHOBT) 
and  perceived  personnel  turnover  in  line  conpanies  (see  Appendix  1/  Thble 
51).  In  addition/  contrary  to  expectation/  COHORT  headquarters  conpanies  had 
higher  perceived  personnel  turnover  than  did  nonOOHORT  conpanies  (see  ^pendix 
1/  Table  52).  A  possible  explanation  of  these  seemingly  contradictory  results 
between  the  unit  personnel  turnover  questions  and  the  Basic  end  AH  questions 
is  that  a  COHORT  soldier/  having  jxist  arrived  as  part  of  a  new  unit— in  most 
cases/  as  part  of  an  Intact  group  assembled  eight  weeks  previously— views 
himself  and  others  as  new  personnel.  In  other  words/  despite  having  gone 
throu^  Basic  and  AZT  together/  soldiers  view  themselves  as  new  personnel.  A 
confbund  of  these  results  is  the  higher  turnover  among  officers  and  MOOs  than 
first-termers  in  COHOST  units. 

Relationship  of  Training  Performance  to  "Soldier  Will* 
and  CO  Unit  Status  (OOHOto:  vs.  nonOOtiORT)  • 

Data  on  training  performance  were  collected  and  reported  bo  VSIAZR  by  the. 
TRADOC  Combined  Arum  Testing  Activity.  (See  WRAIR*s  Hew  Manning  System  Field 
Eva^^cn/  Technical  Report  Ho.  2,  •  * 'Soldier  Wlll:^  Status  Repc^/  ”  March/ 
1986..  for  a' description  of  this  da^  base  and  the  method  of  repoxhiing  results 
to  HRAZR.)  Relationships  between  the  percent  of  ocspany  personnel  passing  in 
each  marksmanship  category  (expert/  sharpshooter/  and  marksman)  and  "soldier 
will*  measures  were  examined'  for  all  units  in  the  sample/  in  addition  to 
examining  these  correlations  for  COfOCT  units  and  nonCOHORT  units 
separately.  Nhen  conpanies  were  pooled#  no  substantive  trend  was  observed  in 
relationships  between  "soldier  will*  and  percent  passing  as  c^qperts# 
sharpshooters/  and  marksman.  However#  when  coipanies  were  separated  into 
CCXO!I  and  nonCOHORT  and  correlations  between  "soldier  will*  and  percent 
passing  in  each  nmrksnanshlp  category  were  calculated#  a  consistent  pattern 
.  emerged. 


Zn  the  expert  category#  correlations  became  tioce  positive  when  going  from 
the  OOBORT  to  nonCOHORT  ocnpanies.  Zn  both  the  sharpshooter  and  marksman 
categories#  an  opposite  trend  was  observed:  Correlations  became jmre  negative 
when  going  from  COHORT  to  nonCOHORT  (see  Appendix  Z#  T^les  53*55).  Ihe  same 
general  pattern  of  results  was  found  for  headquarters  companies/  though  the 
shift  in  relationships  between  "soldier  will”  and  marknmnship  going  from 
COHORT  to  nonCOHORT  units  occurred  only  in  the  lowest  performance  category, 
i.e./  marksman  (see  Appendix  1,  tables  56*58).  This  pattern  of  results  was 
observed  in  the  initial  27  conpanies  and  was  reported  In  the  second  technical 
report. 

These  results  suggest  that  the  effects  of  COHORT  ate  more  beneficial  for 
middle*  to  low*l«vel  performers  rather  than  for  high'-level  performers. 
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Sterlinq  (1986)  provided  an  interesting  interpretation  of  these  results.  He 
explainiKi  that  in  highly  coheriv.^  units,  soldiers  do  not  want  to  be 
"different*  (that  is,  deviate  frcin  the  group  norm)  and  labeled  as  an  expect  or 
"prima-donna.*  Xtather,  the  stronger  the  morale  and  cohesion  in  a  unit,  the 
less  desire  the  soldier  has  to  deviate  from  the  group  status  quo  by  qualifying 
as  an  e:ipect«  LDcewise,  the  soldier  does  not  uant  to  stand  out  as  a  poor 
perConnsr,  shooting  so  poorly  that  the  soldier  fails  to  quali^.  Hence,  in 
units-  of  hi^^ier  cohesion,  soldiers  are  more  IDcely  to  achieve  a. respectable 
standard  of  pecfomanoe,  namely  aazksman. 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Cohesion  Measures  (Chopper,  Griffith,  and  Vaitkus) 

A  recurrent  issue  in  the  military  psychology  literature  and  at  the 
meetings  of  the  HRAIR  Research  Oversight  Panel  has  been  the  coopacatlve  nature 
of  -celationships  among  soldiers  (oottnonly  called  "horizontal  bording*)  vqcsus 
celationships  between  soldiers  and  their  platoon/ccmpany  leaders  (ccmmonly 
called  "vei^cal  bonding*).  These  dimensions  of  cohesion  were  not  readily 
j^iparent  in  the  factor  analyses  of  responses  given  to  scale  items.  However, 
since  these  txo  oonoepts  are  recognized  by  military  leaders  and  researchers  as 
iaportant  in  predicting  a  unit's  coisbat  readiness  and  combat  perfotmanoe,  two 
measures  tapping  eadt  concept  were  developed.  .. 

Scale  items  were  diosen  feem  the  first  iteration  questionnaire  instrumant 
by  two  gco^  of  Ph.&.>level  researchers  with  experience  in  military 
psychology.  Scale  items  were  chosen  to  tap  aspects  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
bonding  or  cohesion.  The  overlap  between  the  items  chosen  was  considerable, 
88%  overall  (7  of  8  horizont2Ll  cohesion  items  v«re  the  same  for  both  groups, 
and  IS  of  17  vertical  cohesion  iteos  were  identically  chosen.)  (The  terms, 
"peer  cohesion*  and  "hierarchical  cohesion,"  ace  used  interchangeably  in  the 
tables  for  "horizontal  cohesion*  and  "vertical  cohesion,"  respectively.) 
ReliabiXity  and  factor  analyses  were  peefonted  on  items  ccopi^lng  each 
scale.  Tables  4-'5  report  the  results  of  the  reliability  analyses,  and  Tables 
6~7  show  results  of  the  factor  analyses.  Both  scales  had  high  internal 
ocosistency  (for  horizontal  and  vertical  cohesion  scales,  .83_  and  .88, 
respectively)  and  moderately  high  item~Cotal  correlations,  ranging  frem  .36  to 
.67  on  the  horizontal  cohesion  scale,  and  fran  .26  to  .69  on  the  vertical 
oohesion  scale. 

Horizontal  cohesion  was  oonprlscd  of  two  factors:  .  caring  among  soldiers 
and  provision  of  instrumental  support.  Although  four  factors  emerged  frem  the 
vertical  oohesion  scale,  vertical  cohesion  probably  is  best  represented  by 
three  factors:  leader  caring  for  the  soldiers,  tXDO  involvement  with  soldiers, 
officer  involvement  with  soldiers. 

Soldiers  wtx:  reported  greater  horizontal  and  vertical  cohesion  alaiw 
reported  greater  "soldier  will,*  psychological  wellHseing,  life  and  Ajziiy 
satisfaction,  spouse  support,  and  p^*c^iogical  sense  of  comunity  (see  Table 
8). 
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Mean  ooiparisons  of  horizontal  and  vertical  cohesion  were  niade  between 
COHORT  and  nonOOHORT  soldiers.  In  addition,  the  correlations  between 
horizontal  cohesion  and  vertical  cohesion  were  calculated  for  COHORT  and 
nonOOHORT  soldiers.  Three  operational  definitions  of  COHORT  are  represented 
in  Table  9:  (1)  all  line  companies  named  COHORT;  (2)  all  line  ooipanies  that 

were  OOHOBT  GOtXIS;  and  (3).  line  ccnpanies  that  were  COHORT  in  which  soldiers 
had  ooninon  OSOT  training.  The  latter  two  operational  definitions  of  COHORT 
were  used  because  insufficient  time  had  passed  for  the  expected  cohesion 
effects  of  COHORT  to'  beogw  apparent.  (In  fact,  the  mean  number  of  months  a 
soldier  hmd  spent  in  the  unit  was  higher  for  nonOOHORT  than  for  OOECRT  units 
in  the  sample.)  The  greatest  effects  of  COHORT  cn  cohesion  would  be  expected 
in  units  that  had  the  experience  of  Basic  and  ATT.  OGOenS  COHORT 

ocmpanies  were  operationalized  by  unit  stabilization,  rather  than  by  ocotnon 
GSOT  training.  Another  way  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  COHORT  on  cohesion  was 
to  examine  COHORT  CONUS  units  vis^a'-vis  nonOOHORT  units. 

Tables  9,  10,  and  11  display  means  and  standard  deviations  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  cohesion  scales,  and  correlations  between  these  scales  for  COHORT 
and  nonOOHORT  soldiers.  Regardless  of  the  operational  definition  of  COBORT, 
OQHQRT  soldiers  reported  higher  levels  of  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
cohesion.  The  relationship  between  the  two  measures  did  not  differ 
substantially  between  COHORT  and  nonOOHORT  tmits. 

Tb  ascertain  relationships  between  horizontal  cohesion,  vertical 
cohesion,  and  ocobat  readiness,  scores  obtained  on  horizontal  and  vertical 
cohesion  were  used  to  predict  the  soldiers'  perception  of  ocnbat  readiness  of 
their  ccnpany  and  of  their  ocnrades  (see  Ihble  12).  Regardless  of  unit  status 
(COHORT  vs.  nonCOHOPT) ,  vertical  cohesion  was  a  significant  predictor  of  ‘both 
soldier  perception  of  the  combat  readiness  of  the  oonpary  and  that  of  fellow 
soldiers:  The  greater  the  vertical  cohesion,  the  greater  the  soldiers' 

perception  of  ocznbat  readiness  of  both  the  ocnpai^  and  that  of  their 
fellah.  Horizontal  cohesion  was  a  significant  predictor  of  fellow  soldiers' 
combat  readiness  in  all  units  (both  COHORT  and  nonOOHORT)  but  only  a 
significant  predictor  of  company  combat  readiness  in  COHORT  CONUS  units  (which 
were  largely  conprised  of  soldiers  who  had  gone  through  Basic  and  AIT 
together).  In  sismiary,  the  greater  the  vertical  cohesion,  th«9  greater  the 
soldier's  perception  that  the  company  is  combat-ready,  and  this  relationship 
held  regardless  of  unit  status  (COHORT  or  nonOOHORT).  Ch  the  other  hand, 
horizontal  cohesion  was  only  predictive  of  perceived,  combat  readiness  etaong 
fallow  soldiers,  except  in  COHORT  CONUS  units  where  it  also  predicted  compare 
aembat  readiness. 

What  Do  Results  of  the  First  Iteration  (X»stioonaire  Data  Mean?  ‘ 

"Soldier  Will*  Is  Measureable 

. 

Reliable  and  valid  measures  of  cohesion  have  been  developed.  Cohesion 
can  be  represented  by  seven  scales:  Ccetpany  Combat  Confidence,  Senior  Cemnand 


Confidence,  Sinail-Unit  Gcomand  Confidence,  Concerned  Leadership,  Sense  of 
Pride,  Unit  Social  Climate,  and  Unit  Teamwork.  Although  intercorrelated  • 
these  scales  are  viewed  as  tapping  different  conceptual  aspects  of  the 
broader,  more  unified  psychological  construct  called  unit  cohesion.  In  part, 
results  st^iported  this.  On  variables  presuned  to  be  outcomes  of  cohesion, 
"soldier  will”  scales  accounted  for  different  proportions  of  variance  in  these 
variables.  In  the  second  technical  report,  the  ccmbined  contribution  of 
"soldier  wiH*^  scales  in  predicting  unit  status  (OOSQRT  vs.  nonOOmr^) '  was 
desnonstrated.  Sene  '"soldier  will*  scales  were  found  to  be  more  iiqpoctant 
(l.e.,  Coogi^ry  Ccabat  Confidence,  Sense  of  Pride,  and  Unit  TBamwork)  in 
predicting  unit  status  than  veere  others  (l.e..  Senior  Cconand  Confidence  and 
Concerned  Leadership). 

"Soldier  Will"  Measures  Cohesion 

Whereas  differences  in  "soldier,  will"  were  noted  between  GDBSKT  and 
noniOCHORr  units,  differences  were  Iks  apparent  when  analyses  were  limited  to 
headquarters  coopanies.  This  makes  intuitive  sex\se  given  the  nature  and 
extent  of  limited  interaction  between  members  of  headquarters  units  ocuepared 
to  line  ccBpanies.  Ciaring  recent  interviews  of  oonpai^  coonanders,  one 
ceupany  commander  who  had  previously  headed  a  line  ccnpaxiy  eephesized  the 
diffioilty  in  simply  assembling  all  his  soldiers  in  his  headquarters  oempany 
to  do.  physical  training  or  the  like.  Soldiers  in  the  same  unit  also  expressed 
that  relatioKhips  between .  soldiers  were  Umitod  to  sactioos  within  the 
headquarters  ooepai^.  These  differences  In  Interpersonal  relations  between 
line  and  headquarters  ooepanies  ware  reflected  on  the  "soldier  will"  scales, 
especially  in  mltiple  regressions.  Noteworthy  also  is  that  soldiers  from 
armor  units  had  higher  "soldier  will"  than  soldiers  from  other  types  at  combat 
arms  units  (see  multiple  regression  ana).yses).  This  is  not  surprising  given 
the  nature  of  relationships  in  amor  unitst  Tank  crews  ace  oomenrised  of  four 
men  who  eat,  sleep,  and  fi^t  in  very  close  preriadty,  and  as  a  result, 
typically  display  a  high  degree  of  bondsdness.  The  fact  bhat  "soldier  will” 
scales  detect  these  differences  in  interpersonal  remtionships  attests  that 
these  scales  are  useful  measures  of  small-unit  cohesion. 

Explalnino  Differences  in  "Soldier  Will* 
between  COHORT  and  nonOOHORT  Units 

Differences  in  the  developed  measures  of  cohesion  are  noted  between 
OCHOFT  and  nonaDBORT  units.  Yet,  what  do  these  differences  represent?  It  is 
doubtful  that  dlfierences  in  "soldier  will”  reflected  differences-  in 
Individual  characteristics;  multiple  regression  equations  in  whidi  these 
characteristics  were  held  constant  showed  QCBOPT  soldiers  had  higher  mean 
"soldier  will"  scale  scores. 

At  present,  only  hypotheses  can  be  given  about  the  causes  of  some  of  the 
dlfferenoes  between  COHORT  and  nonOOHORT  units.  Data  gathered  ftem  interviews 
and  observations  (see  WRAIR's  New  Manning  System  Field  Evaluation,  Technical 


Report  No.  I,  November,  1985)  have  shown  that  long  teem  differences  on  sons 
"soldier  will"  dimensions  result  from  the  close  bonding  created  by  the  intense 
and  Goonon  fsxperiences  of  OSUT  training  chat  continues  thcoughout  Che  unit's 
life  cycle.  COOOBX  soldiers  in  the  sample  reported  having  been  in  their  units 
fewer  number  of  months  than  did  nonOSHORX  scldiecs  (see  Table  13,  "Months  in 
Unit").  Perhaps,  the  greater  "soldier  will*  among  COHORT  soldLiers  is,  in 
past,  explained  by  their  recent  e^qperiences  in  Basic  Training.  Nevertheless, 
we  note  that  comtionly^-trained  OSUT  soldiers  did  not  differ  much  fem  soldiers 
in  COHORT  units  that  only  had  their  personnel  stabilized  (see  mean  "soldier 
will*  scale  scores  in  Ta^ile  13). 

If  we  limie  the  oaoparlsons  between  ccnnonly-trained  OSUT  and  personnel 
stabilized  COHORT  units,  a  different  pattern  of  results  emerged.  3b  make'  more 
acKusate  oonparlsons.  Table  14  limited  both  ootnnonly^'tcaln^  OSUT  COHORT  and 
personnel  stabilized  COHORT  units  to  me^uuilzed  infantry  and  armor  units. 
(Light  Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  and  Airborne  units  included  in  Table  13  were 
excluded  £ccm  both  COHORr  categories  in  Table  14.)  Mean  differences  in 
"soldier  «dLll*  between  oomonly^trained  OSUT  COHORT  and  personnel  stabilized 
COHORT  became  larger  (see  Table  14).  Here,  oocmonly^trained  OSUT  soldiers 
did,  in  fact,  have  higher  "soldier  will"  than  did  both  personnel  stabilized 
COHORT  and  nonCOHORT  soldiers. 

The  oonoofi  experiences  of  OSUT  training  may,  therefore,  bolster  "soldier 
will"  above  that  found  in  both  personnel  stabilized  COHORT  and  nonOOBORT 
units.  Personnel  stabilized  COHORT  units  also  had  higher  "soldier  viU," 
though  at  the  sane  time,  soldiers  reported  less  menths  in  the  unit  and 
ocnparable  turnover  rates,  than  did  nooOOHORT  soldiers.  At  present,  the 
labels  of  personnel  stabilized  CDHORT  Ktd  nonCOHORT  units  or  other  phenomena 
associated  with  these  labels  apparently  the  only  explanations  for  observed 
differences  in  "soldier  will."  With  this  in  Blind,  several  hypotheses  are 
presented  below: 

(1)  Behavioral  and  attltudlnal  expectancies  influenced  by  the  fact  unit 
personnel  are  8t2d}illzed.  Soldiers  in  these  unj.ts  might  anticipate  that  unit 
members  will  be  togetiier  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  perhaps,  soldiers 
increase  their  ocnnitinent  to,  and  involvement  with,  their  fello>f  soldiers  and 
leaders. 

(2)  Having  been  named  a  COHORT  unit,  unit  members  receive  greater 
attentlm  and  ancouragement  to  display  the  intended  effects  of  the  New  Manning 
System,  namely  cohesiveness. 

(3)  COHORT  units,  having  received  "newer*  personnel,  shew  more  positive 
attitude  and  higher  morale  characteristic  of  units  oenprised  of  recent 
arrivals  from  training  baises. 

df  * 

(4)  COHORT  soldiers  present  themselves  as  more  cohesive  because  this  is 
what  is  expected  of  soldiers  in  COHORT  units. 
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(5)  ^rsonnsl  stabilized  COHORT  units  were  comprised  of  just  two 
battalions.  Based  on  field  ob3ervacioii&  and  unstructured  interviews,  these 
battalions  appeared  to  have  Idgher  than  average  "canmand  clixaBte.*  Thi^  more 
positive  ocmnand  climate  found  in  the  personnel  stabilized  QJHORT  units  may 
ej^laln  vtsy  these  units  scored  higher  ttum  nonOOHOFT  soldiers  in  the  sample. 

These  and  potentially  other  h^theses  are  tentatively  offered  to  ei^laln 
differences  in  ^soldier  will”  between  COHORT  and  nonOOfjORT  soldiers.  Through 
collection  of  additional  surv^.  Interview,  and  observational  data  can  those 
factors  :^t  responsible  for  these  differences  be  identified. 

Other  gactora  of  Interest 

Although  atteoipts  have  been  made  to  refine  the  operational  definitions  of 
OOaORX  to  better  untangle  specific  aspects  of  COHORT  that  give  increased 
oohesion,  groups  within  tho  COHORT  category,  and  too,  within  the  nonaC0ORT 
categcry  shewed  few  differences  in  "soldier  will.”  Ihe  most  pronounced 
differences  in  "soldier  will”  were  observed  between  the  more  general 
categories  of  COHORT  and  nonOOHORT.  However,  it  Is  expected  that  the 
different  operational  definitions  of  CCHORT  (e.g.,  personnel  stabilization  vs. 

BfsSIC  and  ATT  training)  will  have  differential  effects  on  unit  morale 
and  oobiasim.  Bence,  these  definitions  will  be  maintained,  and  further 
refined  in  an  effort  to  more  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
batween  unit  structure,  training,  deployment,  and  oohesion. 

There  has  baen  an  effort  here  to  operationalize  popular  notdons  of  what 
makes  an  effective  and  ooibat-ready  organization,  namely  a  unit  that  displzQfs 
both  horlaaotai  and  vertical  oohesion.  Vertic^  cohesion  was  more  ixportant 
in  predicting  soldier  perception  of  the  oembat  readiness  of  the  oompany  and 
fellow  soldiers.  Borizontal  oohesion  was  significant  in  predicting  the 
soldier's  perception  of  his  ocatcades*  combat  readiners.  Horizontal  cohesion 
.  was  a  nlgniflcant  pcedd.ctor  of  company'  combat  teadiness  in  units  in  which  wa 
would  have  expected  the  COHORT  "treatment”  to  be  maximal,  namely  in  COHOST 
units  ccxnpcisad  of  soldiers  having  had  common  OSOT  training. 

« 

Onit  Coheslont  Issues  for  Current  and  Future  Research 
Methodological  Issues 

TWO  ijsmms  related  to  measurement  are:  Hhat  Is  the  appropriate  level  of 
measurement?  And,  what  ts  the  appropriate  level  of  analysis?  Currently, 
VStAIR  takes  measurements  on  Individual  soldier  attitixles  regarding 
relationships  among  soldiers  and  among  soldiers  and  their  leaders.  These 
indlvidual'level  measurements  are  then  aggregated  ^  COHORT  and  nonODBjkr,  a:^ 
oempared.  Another  strategy  used  was  to  aggregate  soldiers  by  ooapany  and 
derive  a  "soldier  vdll"  score  for  each  cerpm'y.  While  jwiasurements  ftfero 
individuals  have  been  relied  upon  to  assess  interpersonal  pcxxsssses,  it  is 
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highly  unlikely  WRMR  will  change  this  method  of  data  collection,  largely 
because  of  the  personnel  required  to  assess  the  nature  of  relationships 
bet^ieen  soldiers,  such  as  social  netMorking  or  the  like.  Furtbsmore,  several 
important  Issues  retnaini  Do  aggregated  neasuretnents  of  individual  soldiers 
aebjolly  reflect  interpersonal  processes?  A  related  issue  Involves  the  level 
of  analysis.  For  exanple,  when  aggregating  measurements  taken  on  soldiers, 
what  is  the  appropriate  level  to  aggregate?  Squad?  Platcon?  Ceogumy? 
Battalion?  The  fundaaantal  question  here  is:  At  viiat  organizational  level  is 
the  variance  in  'soldier  «rlll"  best  accounted  for?  An  earlier  attaopt  tp 
answer  t^ils  question  indicated  no  relationship  tsetween  the  unit  level  and  the 
amount  of  explained  varlsnce  in  oohesicn  (Sterling  £  WlUiams,  1982).  KRAHt 
(employing  a  variance  coepooents  model  of  analysis)  is  currently  attempting  to 
adch^BSS  this  question. 

Another  concern  Is  the  appropriate  statistics  to  use  in  ocfoparlsons. 
Should  we  exmsizM  mean  “soldier  will'*  scores,  variances,  or  both?  Meem  scores 
are  hi^Hy  susceptible  to  extreme  scores,  especially  in  ccmpanies  in  which  few 
of  its  menbers  har*e  been  surveyed.  Because  variances  reflect  the  degree  of 
agraement  among  soldiers  in  a;^igning  nurbers  to  the  attitude  statonents, 
perhaps  both  means  and  variances  for  units  should  be  closely  examined.  For 
exanj^le,  two  conpanies  night  very  well  have  t^ie  same  mean  "soldier  will."  To 
concludo  that  both  units  have  similar  levels  of  cohesion  without  reference  co 
their  "soldier  wlLt*  vaciancns  would  he  inappropriate.  One  oompary,  having  a 
lower  variance  ttian  the  other,  shows  that  soidiers  are  in  greater  agreement 
about  the  unit's  social  climate  tdusn  soldiers  £ccm  another  ocupany  tdth  the 
same  mean  soore^  yet  having  a  greater  vatriance. 

Another  ’methcdologicil  oonoem  in  the  field  evaluation  is  the  need  to 
directly  assess  caging  patterns  of  interpersonal  relationships  among 
soJdlers  and  between  soldiers  and  their  leaders  in  OOBORT  and  nonCSBORT  units 
(sea  WBAIR's  Haw  Muminci  System  Field  Evaliation,  Tet^lcal  Report  Mo.  1, 
Chapter  Sr  "The  Measurmaent  of  'Soldier  Kill”).  Olfi^erences  were  noted 
between  OOHOLCT  and  nonCOHOBT  soldiers  on  che  developed  measures  of  cohesion. 
The  inclination  is  to  attribute  these  differences  to  differential  patterns  and 
quality  of  intacpecsonal  relations  among  soldiers,  tiswever,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  first  technical  report,  it  is  m^pessary  to  directly  assess  whether  these 
expected  changes  in  interpersonal  miations  actually  occur.  Questions  that 
remain  unanswered  for  future  research  ars:  'Hho  are  soldiers'  best  buddies? 
Mhat  kind  of  support  and  help  do  these  buddies  give?  How  satisi^ing  are  these 
buddy  relationships?  Is  thore  mutual  caring  and  helping  among  soldiers?  Do 
buddy  celatlorships  oontribite  to  individual  training  performance?  Tb  unit 
training  performance?  Tb  enhanced  psychological  vellHi^^eing?  Do  buddies 
buffer  the  ill  effects  of  stress  and  strain  associated  with  military  life? 
Finall.y,  do  OOHORT  and  nonOCHOFT  soldiecs  give  different  ar;uwers‘  to  these 
qjuestioaui?  Providing  answers  to  these  questions  is  an  immediate  ooicem^pf 
^ture  research  at  HRAIR. 


Ihfxictant  mediators  of  "soldier  will*  that  were  recognized  by  WRAIR 
social  scientists  in  the  field,  and  by  members  of  Che  WRAIR  Research  Omcslght 
Panel  aces  leadezsh4>r  oonnand  clitnate,  and  the  degree  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  cohesion.  The  latter  concepts  have  been  initially  e]q>lorad  and 
reported  in  this  technical  report.  Eiiture  research  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  the  identification  of  leadership  styles  and  ooonand  climates  that 
positively  zoediate  the  COHORT  esq^erienoe  to  achieve  enhanced  soldier  trill. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  studying  critical  links  in  the  chain-of- 
ocRnandr  particularly  at  those  points  where  leaders  ace  most  vulnerable.  It 
can  be  acguad  that  pecsennel  most  likely  to  expecienoa  combat  stress  are  those 
having  to  buffer  their  men  from  undue  stress  and  strain  eeming  frem  higher 
•Chalons#  yet  at  the  same  time#  this  leader’s  career  pcogressim  is  lar^y 
dependent  on  occplying  with  requests  of  more  senior  leaders. 

Substantive  Issues 

Although  differences  between  OOiXSBT  and  nonCOHORT  soldiers  were  found 
both  at  the  individual  soldier-level  and  occtpany-level,  a  fundamental  question 
remains  unansweredx  Vftiat  do  these  . differences  mean  in  tenns  of  substance? 
Stated  differently#  what  do  these  "soldier  will*  differences  mean  in  tenos  of 
behavioral  cutoones#  such  as  training  performance  or  combat  performance?  TO  • 
aay  that  the  developed  cohesion  scales  represent  a  measure  of  combat  readiness 
without  a  more  dire^  reference  to  combat  conditions  is  speculative.  The  zMsed 
for  behavioral  outcome  measures  to  effectively  translate  cur  "*seldier  will’* 
measures  is  critical  (see  WRAIR’s  New  Maiminq  System  Field  Evaluatlenr 
Tedmieal  Betxact  No.  2#  "'Soldier  Wills ‘  Status  Report"). 

Another  bothersome  question  is:  How  genecalisable  ace  results  obtained 
here?  Even  if  QKlQRT  units  have  greater  "soldier  will*  because  of  their 
organizational  stzucture#  training#  and  deployment#  can  similar  results  be 
expected  across  time?  What  impact  do  political  and  historical  events  have  on 
soldier  will?  For  example,  what  role  mi^t  the  perceived  legitimacy  of  war 
play  in  predicting  a  unit's  readiness  based  on  the  "soldier  will"  measures? 
Mi»t  analysts  of  the  Viet  Nam  War  agree  that  soldiers'  perceived  legitimacy  of 
the  conflict  was  an  important  ingredient  in  the  eventual,  outoone  of  this 
conflict.  Gal  (1984)  addressed  this  when  speculating  differences  in  cohesion 
between  soldiers  involved  in  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War  and  soldiers  who  invaded 
Lebanon  in  1982.  The  fact  that  perceived  legitimacy  of  the  conflict  was  one 
of  eight  factors  to  emerge  from  a  cohesion  scale  given  to  soldiers,  and  that 
this  factor  was  moderately  correlated  with  soldier  *  confidence  in  leaders' 
decisions  demonstrates  the  iapoctance  of  this  concept  in  affecting  unit 
oohesiveness. 

The  last,  and  perhaps,  most  important  issue  of  substance,  is  the  need  to 
couch  the  "soldier  will"  measures  within  a  larger  oonoeptual  framewoi^. 
Without  such  a  framework,  the  o^wsion  measures  can  be  viewed  as  either 
antecedents,  processes,,  or  consequences  of  cohesion.  For  exatiple,  teanwork 


can  be  viewed  as  a  necessary  requisite  for  cohesion,  but  then  hew  is  cohesion 
operationally  defined?  tAiat,  then,  are  the  effects  of  cohesion?  A  different 
set  of  questions  emerge  when  teamwoihc  is  viewed  as  cohesion  (process/ 
throughput):  What  antecedent  conditions  are  necessary  to  yield  greater 

teamuorlc?  What  are  the  effects  of  teamwork  (outcomes)?  Finally,  teamwork  can 
be  seen  as  an-  outcome  measure  in  of  itself.  What,  then,  gives  greater 
teamwork,  both  as  throughput  (process)  and  prer-existing  conditions 
(antecedents)?  What  is  evident  from  these  mental  gyrations  is  the  need  for  a 
ocxioeptual  model  that  inoorporates  the  antecedents,  processes,  and  outcomes  of 
cohesion.  Without  sudi  a  model,  developed  measures  can  be  construed  as 
sntecendents/inpucs,  procsss/throughput,  or  oonseguences/outqput,  leaving  both 
the  scientists,  military  leaders,  and  soldiers  in  a  state  of  conc^tual 
befuddlement.  In  a  cooperative  effort,  ARI  and  wrair  (E.  Spence,  Personal 
Ccmnunication;  April,  1986)  formulated  a  tentative  conceptual  model  of 
cohesion,  inoorporating  antecedent  conditions,  processes,  and  outcomes  of 
cohesion  in  a  causal  framework.  Figure  1  represents  a  simplistic  version  of 
this  model. 

What  undccsooces  the  importance  of  the  development  of  such  a  model  are 
the  adverse  consequences  of  using  cohesion  meeisures  as  a  means  to  evaluate 
effective  unit  functioning.  A  model  that  fails  to  describe  the  presxjmed 
chain-of-events  invites  equation  apprehension,  partioiLarly  for  those  held 
accountable  for  a  unit's  operation,  namely  unit  ooomanders.  A  critical 
oomponent  in  evaluating  a  unit's  morale  and  cohesion  is  •tteataaent* 
prescription.  .Ih«  unit  is  diagnosed  as  ailing  on  morale  and  cohesion*  What 
then  is  the  "treatment?*  What  can  make  a  more  effective  functional  and 
ocobat-ready  unit? 
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Table  2 


Response  Races  for  FIrsc-Termers ,  NCOa,  and  Officers  vrlthln  COHORT  and 
NonCOHORT  Units  “ 


Category 

Response 

ccaoRT 

Bates 

nonCOHORT 

'  Urst-Teroers 

76.7Z 

77.9Z 

(E1“E4) 

(1568/2043) 

(1188/1525) 

MCOs 

67.72 

66.8Z 

(E5-E9) 

(550/812) 

(607/909) 

Officers 

59.  IZ 

50.3Z 

(  97/164) 

(77/153) 

Mote.  This  table  represents  the  42  companies  included  in  the  analysis  that 
reported  response  rates.  These  rates  are  based  on  total  nuatber  of  soldiers 
assigned  to  a  unit  with  tvo  exceptions:  one  battallcn  used  the  average  nuvber 
assigned  and  another  used  Che  nuaber  of  soldiers  available  fcv  duty. 
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Table 

Hiaracehleal  (Soldtar-leader)  Cohealon  Scale  Iteiiut 


Corrected  Ite»- 

Icen  No*  Xtea.  h  SO  Total  Correlcxloa  • 


F8*  Ouealde  tiomal  eaopany 
duciea,  Boldlera.  In  wf 
eompaay  would  do  nose 
an^hlng  for  their 
offleeca.* 

F9«  Outside  nomal  eoapany 
duties,  soldiers  in  nj 
eonpanj  would  do  woec 
aujrciiing  for  their  HCOs. 

F19«  I  often  have  food  ideas 
but  ej  leaders  never  000* 
aider  ebesu 

F23«  Vhen  X  first  arrived, 
leaders  helped  oe  a  lot 
to  get  settled. 

Pll.  The  officers  la  this  eoaf 
psny  doa*c  spend  enough 
tine  with  troops. 

P14.  The  HCOs  ia  this  coer- 

pany  don't  spend  enough 
Cine  with  troops'. 

P17.  I  would  go  for  help  with 

a  personal  problca  to  people 
In  the  company  cha.'.n-of-^ 

cooBraod.  1.64  1.25  •SO 

F26.  My  superiors  make  a  real 
atreopt  to  treat  me  as 

a  person.  2«81  1.22 

a 

S6*  My  squad  leafier  la  often 
included  in  after-duty 
activities  of  ocher  squad 
members  * 


2.61  I.IO  .  ISI 

2.78  1.12  .51 

2.97  1.02  *26 

3.21  f-24  •  .44 

2.72  1.09  .28 

# 

3.24  ■  1.04  .29 


2.66 


1.06 
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Tabic  4  (conCi^pued) 

Ktaracehlcal  (Soidtag-Laader)  Cohealen  Scale  Iceaa 


Co  reacted  Iceer 

leea  Ho.  Ite*  M  SO  Total  Correlatloe 


Sll.  Mr  plaeooe  sergeaeC  talXs 

CO  <oe  personally  outside 
noraal  dudes. 

2.80 

1.23 

.51 

S12.  Mr  placooe  leader  talks 

CO  ste  persoeally  outside 
ootmal  duties. 

2.66 

1.19 

•ss 

S13.  Hr  coepany  conaander  Calks 
to  Me  p<arsoaaily  outftlde 
noRCsl  dudes. 

2.23 

1.06 

• 

.51 

Sl&.  My  oCClcers  are  Interested 
la  tty  pecsoeal  welCare. 

2.73 

1.13 

.66 

,S15.  My  .HOPS  are  loteceaced 
.  la  tty  personal  uelCare . 

3.03 

l.U 

.69 

S16.  My  oCllcers  are  loce>'ested  la 
«diac  1  chink  and  how  I  *CeeI 
about  things. 

2.65 

I.IO 

.69 

S17.  My  NCOS  are  Interested  In  whet 

1  Chink  and  how  I  feel  about 
things.  -  2.87 

l.U 

.69 

U18.  How  are  relaclursblps  between 
oCCleers’and  the  enlisted  In 
your  unit?** 

3.30 

1.01 

.53 

Mote.  R«»poedent  pool  was  E*a  and  below,  N  ••  5358.  Croobaeh  alpha  *  .83. 
''*Reapoua«  Cacesorles  to  all  Itens  except  U18  ranged  Crow  “strongly  disagree 
£l)  through  ‘"cannot  say“  (3)  to  “strongly  agcee“  (5). 

"Response  categories  to  this  tree  ranged  tron  "very  bad"  (1)  through  so-so 
to  "very  goo<i“  CS).* 


T<r  bX«  5 


Poor  (So Idle r»So Idler)  Cohealoa  Seale  Itmo 


»  * 

Xtea  Ho*  Xtos 

a 

M 

SO 

Corrected  Itea* 

Total  Correlation 

P9*  Z  epood  my  afcer^ducj 

hotfra  tflch  people  la  chls 
eoapaojr.* 

3*25 

*  1.22 

.56 

PIO.  Hy  closes  e  felecdshlps 
are  «riich  che  people  t 
work  with* 

3-12 

1.27 

.52 

^3*  1  spent  a  lot  of  tlatc  with 

•etobttcs  of  ny  aouad  after 
duty  houca* 

2.97 

1.25 

• 

.63 

S4.  X  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
■etibttrs  of  ay  platoon  after 
duty  hours* 

3.09 

i.24 

.67 

S7 .  X  can  go  to  aosc  people  la 
ay  platoon  for  hele  when 

I  have  a  personal  problea, 
like  being  in  debt. 

2.98 

1.13 

.56 

S9.  Most  people  In  ay  squad 
would  Lend  ee  aoney  In  an 
esergeney* 

3.4S 

1.05 

.60 

SIO*  Most  people  in  ay  platoon 
would  Lend  ae  aoney  In  an 
eaergeney* 

3.31 

1.04 

.55 

PS.  .There  la  a  lot  of  teaaworfc 
and  corporation  aaong 
soldiers  In  this  eoapany. 

3.05 

1.13 

.36 

Woce.  R«spond«(;C  pool  v«s  EAs  and  b«low,  N  •  SS32*  Cronbach's  alpha  •  .83. 

Reaponae  cacesorlea  ranged  fcoo  ^scrongly  dlaagree'  (1)  through  “cAnnot  aay* 
(3J  CO  “acrongly  agree”  (S), 


T«bl«  6 


Faiccof  Leadings  tor  Hlacarehtenl  (Soldlec-Laadec)  Cohesion  Scale  Iteat 


Factor  I*  Factor  1  Factor  3  Factor  4 
Itaa  Mo.  Itoo  Caring  Officer  MCO  OffleerTMCO 

lovolvenc  tnvolveac^  Involvemt 


Parcant  Varlanea  Aficouaead  For:  3S.3 

F8.  Outside  noraaX  coapany 
duties,  soldiara  in  «y 
coapany  would  do  aosc 
anything  for  their 
officers.  .74 

F9.  Outside  noraal  coapany 
duties,  soldiers  in  ay 
coapany  would  do  aost 
anything  foe  their  MCOs.  .7  6 

FL9.  1  often  have  good  ideas 
but  ay  leaders  never  con¬ 
sider  thea. 

F23.  When  I  first  arrived, 
leaders  helped  ae  a  lot 
to  get  settled.  .48 

Pll.  The  officers  la  tht*  coa¬ 
pany  don’t  spend  enough 
tiae  with  troops. 

P14.  The  MCOs  in  this  coa¬ 
pany  don’x  spend  enough 
tiae  with  troops. 

Pl7.  I  would  go  for  help  with 

a  personal  problea  to  people 
In  Che  coapany  chain-of- 
eonmand. 

P26.  Hy  superiors  aatce  a  real 
atceape  to  crest  «e  as 
a  person. 

SG.  Hy  squad  leader  Is  often 
Included  in  after-doty 
actlvietes  of  other  squad 

menbers. 


7.5X  6.9X  6-7Z 


.38 


.46  *^3 

.72 


.49 

.53 


.52 


T«bX«  6  (eottClAued) 

Paeeor  Ija*dlng«  for  Hi«c*cehleml  (Soldler»Le«der)  Cohe«loB  Sole  Ite— 


xea«  He.  Icea 

Factor  1 
Caring 

Factor  2 
Officer 
lavolyeac 

Factor  3 
NOO 

Involveac 

Factor  A 
Office/NCO 
lavolveac 

Percent  Vsrlaece  Aeeouueed  For: 

3S.3Z 

7.52 

6.92 

6.72 

Sll.  My  platoon  secffeaoc  calks 
ee  BC  pertonally  outside 
aocnal  duties. 

• 

-71 

SL2.  My  platoon  leader  calks 

CO  ae  personally  outside 
■  nocmal  duties. 

.  .52 

•61 

• 

SO.  My  eoepany  eoaotander  talks 

Co  Be  personally  outside 
nocMl  duties. 

.69 

• 

« 

SIA.  My  oCfieers  are  interested 
in  ay  personal  welfare. 

.72 

SO.  My  NCOS ‘are  interested 
in  ay  personal  welfare. 

.AS 

.57 

S16.  My  officers  are  interested  in 
what  1  chink  and  how  1  feel 
about  chines. 

# 

.67 

• 

S17.  My  NCOS  are  interested  in  what 

I  chink  and  how  1  feel  about 
'  things.  .47 

« 

.57 

Ut8.  How  are  relationships  between 
officers  and  the  enlisted  in 
■  your  unit? 

.A8 

.55 

• 

Hoce.  Respondenc  ptfol  was  EAs  and  below,  N  <•  S3S8 


Table  7 


IC«a 

Ho.  iCea 

Factor  1 
Xnvolveat 

Peceenc  Varlaoee  Aeeouaced  For: 

46.  SZ 

W. 

I  apend  tty  afeer^uey  hours 
with  people  In- this  eoapaay. 

.82 

PIO. 

Ky  eloseae  friendahipa  ere 
wieh  Che  people  1  vorh  vlch. 

.74 

S3. 

X  spent  a  loc  of  dee  vlch 
•eobers  ot  ay  squad  after 
duty  hours. 

.72 

S4. 

1  spenc  a  loc  of  Clae  vlch 
aeabers  of  ay  platoon  after 
ducy  hours. 

.79 

S7. 

1  can  go  CO  aosc  people  in 
ay  placoon  for  help  when  X  have 
a  personal  problem,  like  beine 

In  debc. 

# 

S9. 

Most  people  in  ay  squad 
would  lend  ae  money  in  an 
eaergcneyj 

SIO. 

Hose  people  In  my  placoon 
would  lend  me  money  in  an 
emergency. 

F5. 

There  Is  a  loc  of  Ceamwork 
and  eorporaclon  among 
soldiers  In  this, company. 

Seale  Itewa 
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Hlormcchtol  and  Peer  Coheaton  Soles;  T-Tesca  of  Mean  Score*  bccveen 
Q)H08.T  and  WottCOHORT  Soldterii  in  Ltaa  Companies 


COaORT*  NcaCOHORT 

iL  .  is.  iL  iL  iSL  JL  i 


'  Hi.erarehlcal 

49.36  11.17  2437 

44.37 

L0.73 

1038 

12.67**. 

Cohesion  ' 

Peer  Cohesion 

26.13  6.34  2525 

23.40 

6. OR 

1082 

12.00** 

r  between  Hierarchical 

- 

• 

• 

X 

Cohesion  and  Peer  Cohesion  r  •  .AS*** 

X 

-.52** 

-3.00** 

tt,-  2370 

J— 

"  1890 

HoCe«  Ll«cvlse  d«l«claa  w»b  eaplayed.  Higher  scores  Indicate 
■ore  of  the  construct ,  for  both  hierarchical  and  peer  cohesion. 
•cohort  units  included  all  COHORT  units  within  Une  Coapanles. 
•^  <  .001,  two-tailed. 
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11.22 

1426 

44.37  10.73  1038 
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Fmc  Cohaslea  . 

25.99 

6.08 

1480 

23.40  6.08  1082 

.*  10-65** 
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r  becween  Elermcchieal 

- 

Coheslea  «od  Peer  Coheeloa  r 

-  .49*^ 

r  -.49** 

0.00 
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-  1069 

1093 

Moce*  Liccvlse  deleCloa  vas  eaployed. 

■“ODHOkt  COKtlS  «ai.c*  tacluded  «U  COHORT  untcs  deployed  In  the  Contlnencel  W.S. 
**jg,  <  •00L«.  cvo~teiled. 
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folr  hU  technical 


A  MIC20ANALYTIC  APPROACH  TO  TOE  “SOLDIER  VfliLL"  SURVEY  DATA 
WITH  A  roCUS  ON  UNIT  SOCIAL  CLIMATE 

(Vaitkus  and  Hoover) 


Xntrcxluction 

As  is  the  case  with  most  surveys  o£  the  New  Martning  System's  sooipe  and 
ooraplexl^/  the  volume  of  reportable  data  can  quickly  clog  the  analytical 
senses  of  even  the  most  sophisticated  oonsuner.  While  macro  overviews  of  the 
dats,  such  as  we  have  presented  to  this  point#  are  important  so  that  one  can 
draw  unbiased  conclusions#  to  the  extent  the  reader  remains  more  overwtMlned 
than  informed#  the  potential  utility  of  the  data  is  harmed.  In  this  section# 
therefore#  we  begin  what  is  hoped  will  be  a  series  of  ocmplementary 
microanalytic  exercises#  with  a  mind  to  answering  straightforward  questions  of 
the  data  in  easily  interpretable  ways. 

One  caveat  that  most  be  confronted  at  the  outset  has  to  do  with  the 
notion  of  statistical  significance.  We  will  be  concentratix^  in  the  following 
pages  largely  on  statistically  significant  mean  differences#  which  merely 
indicate  that  the  means  are  reliably  different  frcn  one  another  at  least  95 
tines  out  of  100#  regardless  of  how  small  those  differences  may  be.  Our  large 
sanfile  size  enables  us  to  claim  that  many  small  differences  found  are  not 
likely  due  to  chance#  but  we  cannot  equate  that  kind  of  statistical 
significance  with  military  importance.  Although  morale  studies  that  go  back 
to  those  carried  out  by  the  ^raY*a  Research  Branch  during  WbrXd  Wbr  IX  tell  us 
that  measures  contained  in  our  "soldier  will”  scales#  for  example#  are  related 
to  lower  psychiatric  casualties  in  combat#  we  do  not  know  what  level  of 
"soldier  will"  is  necessary  to  achieve  specified  levels  of  oorobat  readiness  or 
performance.  Nevertheless#  if  we  can  show  that  differences  in  "soldier  will" 
follow  predictable  patterns#  that  these  pattents  repeat  themselves  in  the 
data#  and  that  such  patterns  are  understandable  in  terms  of  an  underlying 
theoretical  argument#  we  are  than  in  a  position  to  draw  powerful  conclusions 
oonceming  the  nature  of  "soldier  will"  and  therefore  to  assign  more 
confidence  in  its  projected  military  importance.  These  assutptions  lie  at  the 
very  heart  of  all  the  analyses  conducted  herein. 

findings  and  Discussion 
"Soldier  Will"  Scales  in  Contrast. 


Before  leaving  the  macro  level  of  analysis#  given  all  dtie  time  and  energy 
qpent  on  developing  reliable  and  valid  "soldier  will"  scales#  we  may  ask  what 
the  scores  on  these  scales  mean  in  terms  of  the  current  state  of  soldier  will' 
in  the  Army.  Thus  far#  we  have  attended  mainly  to  explaining  the  variances  of 
the  scales  individually#  without  directly  learning  whether  the  message  of  eSie 
scale  regarding  the  overall  level  of  "soldier  will"  la  similar  to  another.  To 
aooomplish  this#  since  the  scales  have  different  tninimums#  maximiAns#  ranges# 
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and  midpoints  (having  been  constructed  with  different  numbers  of  items},  we 
convert  the  seven  scales  to  a  common  metric  (0-100)  and  plot  their  means 
simultaneously,  as  in  Graph  1. 

The  nurfsers  on  this  graph  tiecaoQ  le^  mysterious  if  we  stop  to  think  what 
the  midpoint  line,  shom  cutting  horizontally  across  the  tars  at  50, 
represents.  Because  all  the  scales  were  built  on  questions  containing  an 
ordered  set  of  five-  response  choices,  a  grand  mean  of  SO  on  any  one  scale 
would  mean  that  the  responses  to  all  the  questionnaire  items  on  that  scale  for 
all  soldiers  answering  those  questions  averaged  out  to  the  ”3**  category,  which 
was  variably  labeled  “can’t  say,"  "so-so,"  or  •moderate*  depending  on  the 
item.  Likewise,  a  grand  mean  of  25  on  the  converted  scale  indicates  that  the 
responses  averaged  out  to  the  *2"  category  ("lew,"  "bad,"  or  "disagree"),  so 
that  75  would  be  a  "4"  category  average  ("high,"  "good,"  or  "agree").  Zero 
and  one  hundred  are  the  obvious  average  designations  for  the  "very..."  and 
"strongly..."  category  choices,  i.e.  all  "l"s  or  "5"s  respectively.  The  zero 
to  one  hundred  scale  itself  was  selected  solely  for  ease  of  presentation  and 
is,  of  course,  eudditrary.  What  is  in^rtant  to  remember  is  that  a  mean  scale 
score  above  50  reveed^  an  average  positive  assessment  of  soldier  will  in  that 
dimension,  under  SO  an  average  negative  assessment,  with  SO  itself  interpreted 
as  assessments  averaging  to  neutral. 

The  seven  grand  mMuis  of  the  "soldier  will"  subscales  are  laid  cut  on 
Graph  1  in  order:  Compare  Command  Confidenoe  (OCC),  Senior  Cemoand  Confidence 
(SOC),  Snall-Ohit  Gcmaand  Confidence  (UCC),  Concerned  Leadership  (CL),  Sense 
of  Pride  (SP),  ttiit  Social  Climate  (OSC)  and  Onlt  Teai»«tk  (UT).  Generally 
speaking,  these  results  show  that  "soldier  will,"  variously  measured,  is 
neither  very  high  nor  very  low,  with  scale  means  fairly  well  clustered  around 
the  neutral  point.  The  sole  exception  is  Senior  Cenmand  Confidence,  where 
average  response**  are  closer  to  high  tluu)  neutral  or  moderate*  Confidence  in 
the  tacticad  decisions-of  ooninanders  from  battalion  level  on  up  clearly  evokes 
more  positive  responses  on  the  whole  than  assessments  of  oonpany  level 
phenomena.  Nevertheless,  confidence  in  leadership,  whether  at  Che  company 
level  (OCC)  or  below  (IJCC)  still  averages  out  on  the  positive  side,  whereas 
the  perceptions  that  these  leaders  are  interested  in  what  the  soldiers 
themselves  think  and  feel  (CL)  cenjes  out  on  the  negative  side.  Concerned 
leadership,  in  fact,  has  the  lowest  relative  mean  (43.2)  of  all  seven 
subscales,  an  important  finding  given  the  high  correlation  (.94)  of  this  scale 
with  our  more  purposive  measure  of  vertical  integration  (discussed  in  the 
survey  overview),  which  was  found  to  be  related  to  perceived  oanbat  readiness. 

The  other  scale  mean  that  falls  below  the  neutral  line  is  that  of  Unit 
Social  Climate,  which  taps  the  perceived  cohesiveness  of  bends  within 
company  and  oorrelates  .83  with  the  horizontal  integration  scale  (of  the 
overview  chapter).  Onlt  Teamwork,  perceptions  of  how  well  compa»Ty  members 
cooperate  with  one  another,  fares  only  slightly  better,  cheugh  its  mean  does 
register  just  over  the  neutral  line.  finally.  Sense  of  Pride,  the  meet 
egocentric  of  the  subscales,  looks  much  like  the  confidence  in  cotnnand  scales 
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in  tenr®  of  its  overall  mean.  Vve  can  conclude  Scan  this  graph  tliat  while  the 
"soldier  will"  subscales  present  a  scmewhat  congruent  picture  of  soldier 
perceptions^  there  are  distinct  and  meaningful  differences  among  them  that 
deserve  further  attention. 

It  could  be  argued  that  it  really  is  not  proper  to  compare  the  means  of 
the  seven  scales  since  not  all  the  scales  apply  across  all  ranks,  btotably/ 
£biall-Unit  Oomoand  Gcnfidenoe^  Concerned  Leadership^' and  Unit  Social  Climate 
included  responses  frca  the  Junior  enlisted  ranks  (BI-E4}  only.  In  Graph  TA, 
this  situation  is  corrected  by  excluding  the  senior  enlisted  and  the  officer 
ranks  from  the  other  four  scales.  This  has  the  general  effect  of  loMtlng  the 
grand  msans  for  these  latter  scales  by  a  couple  points,  though  only  one  point 
for  Senior  Counand  Confidence  and  nearly  four  points  for  Sense  of  Pride.  Cur 
earlier  observations  of  the  scales  with  respect  to  one  another  remain  intact, 
%dth  the  additional  note  that  Unit  Teamwork  falls  beneath  the  neutral  mean 
line.  The  lesson  here  is  that  the  inclusion  of  the  higher  ranks  on  COC,  SCC, 
SP,  and  UT  tends  to  inflate  those  means,  especially  for  the  scale  focused  on 
the  soldier  himself  (SP) ,  but  not  so  much  so  that  the  relative  ordering  of  all 
the  scale  iii«ans  is  appreciably  dlsturtsed. 

We  can  further  refine  our  knowledge  of  these  subscale  means  by  limiting 
our  calculations  to  the  C1-E4  ranks  in  line  ooopanies  only  and  ocnparing 
COHOSST  soldiers  with  nonOOHORT  soldiers  (Graphs  2B  and  ZC  respectively).  Ma 
know  already  that  OOfX3Rr  soldiers  score  significantly  higher  than  their 
nonOOHQBT  counterparts  on  all  the  "soldier  will"  sttbscales.  However,  the 
greatest  relative  differences  (more  than  eight  points)  are  found  with  Unit 
Teamwork,  Unit  Social  Clixnate,  Small-Unit  Ccmmand  Confidence,  and  Concerned 
Leadership,  with  the  smallest  difference  on  Settlor  Ccomand  Confidence  (four 
points).  Furthermore,  GOHORT  soldiers  score  on  the  negative  side  of  the  meart 
scale  on  Owo  of  seven  subscales  by  as  much  as  4.5  points,  whereas  nonOOHORT 
soldiers  score  beneath  the  neutral  line  on  five  of  seven  subscalcs  by  as  much., 
as  12.6  points,  so  that  for  Concerned  Leadership  among  nonCDHOPT  soldiers  the 
mean  is  actually  cicser  to  the  low  than  the  neutral  category  designation.  We 
can  stats  that  COHORT  has  notewortiy  effects  across  the  range  off  "soldier 
will"  mnasures  but,  with  the  exception  off  Small-Unit  Ccmnand  Confidence,  whichi 
involves  leadership  confidence  within  the  platoon  and  squad,  the  greatest 
differences  tend  to  be  locat<5d  where  all  Els  through  E4s  score  low^t,  that  is 
on  Unit  Teamwork,  Unit  Social  Climate,  and  Qsncemed  Leadership.  OOHORI* 
alone,  however,  is  obviously  not  enough  to  raise  scale  means  above  the  neutral 
line  for  our  factor  analytic  approximations  of  vertlcad  and  horizontal 
cohesion I 

A  aationale  for  Understanding  Unit  Social  Climate. 

We  could  continue  to  refine  the  "soldier  will"  means  still  further  by 
breaking  the  analysis  down  by  other  categories  of  interest,  but  the  work  soon 
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turns  un^vieWy  since  every  step  is  multiplied  by  seven.  Wiile  admitting  that 
we  are  being  selective  in  limiting  the  remainder  o£  this  exercii^e  to  examining 
Unit  Social  Climatis,  the  choice  oC  this  scale  is  Car  from  random.  Unit  Social 
Clkuite  possesses  high  intuitive  appeal  with  respect  to  the  central 
classification  of  interest,  i.e.  COHORT  versus  nonOOHORT.  It  oontainj 

(Questions  directly  addressing  trust,  closeness,  social  s»ipport,  and  scope  of 
interaction  witltin  the  company,  platoon,  and  squad.  These  kinds  of  items  are 
precisely  those  one  classically  associates  with  the  concept  of  group  cohesion, 
which  we  have  also  called  horizontal  loonding  or  integration.  The  COHORt 
system,  with  its  joint  ;^ls  of  stabilizing  personnel  and  keeping  soldiers 
together  throjghout  training  and  into  their  first  unit  assignment,  should 
logically  be  expected  to  have  the  greatest  impact  on  just  the  kind  of  pci'^acy 
group  perceptions  elicited  by  the  USC  scale.  In  addition,  the  scale  is 
analytically  desirable  due  to  its  fairly  nonnal  distributicn  (which  help®  meet 
the  assumptions  of  statistical  Inference).  All  told,  it  would  seem  incumbent 
upon  us  to  understand  the  New  Manning  System  with  respect  to  Unit  Social 
Climate  bafore  considering  any  of  the  other  "soldier  will"  subscales. 

We  do  not  have  bh.3  space  here  to  develop  a  full-fledged  theoretical 
framework  in  which  to  interpret  the  USC  findings  ahead.  Thecefcre,  our 
discussion  must  be  viewed  as  a  preliminary  one  that  incorporates  at  least  the 
following  core  ideas  •  It  is  useful  to  thixi^  of  the  soldier  as  an  individual 
at  the  center  of  a  set  of  simultaneous  and  contradictory  social  forces,  some 
of  which  generally  enhance  the  soldier's  ability  to  identic  with  his  unit, 
and  others  that  diminish  that  ability.  Borrowing  from  physics,  we  may  label 
the  forces  that  "pull”  thn  soldier  away  fron  a  group  orientation  or  axis  as 
centrifugal  (center-fleeing),  and  those  that  "push"  him  tcward  such  axis  as 
centripetal  (center-seeking) .  Centripetal  social  fotxes  lead  to  group 
oohesion,  intimacy,  sacrifice  of  self,  and  &  sense  of  belonging.  Cantrlfugal 
social  forces  lead  to  individuality,  self-reliance,  social  alienation,  and  a 
sense  of  beij>g  disconnected  or  isolated.  Knowing  the  balance  of  these  two 
kinds  of  forces  at  any  one  point  in  time  should  help  us  understand  differences 
in  responses  to  question  sets  purporting  to  measure  horizontal  cohesion,  such 
as  USC. 

It  is  a  social  psychological  fact  of  life  that  joining  £  bureaucratic 
institution  of  the  Army's  size,  with  its  panoply  of  divisional,  departments ^ 
agencies,  and  offices  and  their  arsenals  of  inpersonal  forms  and  procedures  is 
an  inherently  alienating  experience.  M:»t  members  of  the  Army  wijJ.  remain 
strangers  to  the  new  soldier,  yet  he  will  find  that  ne  is  subjt?ct  to  many  of 
their  decisions  and  is  treated  by  them  most  often  in  tenns  of  his  SSAN,  rank, 
and  objectively  recorded  performance,  rather  than  his  pecsoaal  qualities. 
With  tespecc  to  group  cohesion,  then,  the  Amy  is  organ izatioc^lly  its  cwn 
worst  enemy  or  centrifugal  force.  Even  the  Amy's  advertising  slogan,  "Be  all 
that  you  can  be,"  where  you  is  viewed  only  in  the  singular,  theoretically 
works  counter  to  a  group  as: Is. 

If  the  soldier  had  to  deal  socially  with  the  Amy  as  a  monolith,  group 
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cohesion  vould  i»  naxt  to  zero-  Like  other  Urge  organisetions,  hcw^';«r,  the 
Amy  can  mitigate*  if  twt  reverse*  the  alienating  eiffects  o£  Uve  ocganltatlon 
as  a  whole  by  establishing  supportive  small  group  sccuctuces.  Those  ewXlec 
unit  structures/  then#  act  as  the  focus  of  group  life  and  .buffer  the 
individual  fcora  the  depersonalization  of  the  total  structure/  while  at  the 
sane  time  meaningfully  integrating  hin  Uto  the  whole.  Tlift  question  of  how 
successful  the  Anty  is  at  fostering  such  group  development  motivates  our  study 
of  Onlt  Socled  dimte. 

Results  of  a  Group  Mean  Analysis  of  Unit  Social  Climate. 

The  developKant  of  supportive  group  structures/  and  the  hoclzcntal 
cohesion  iiypothesized  to  result  fio»  then/  are  not  facilitated  by  rank/  at 
least  at  the  E1«>E4  level.  Graph  3  clearly  shews  that  with  each  Increase  in 
grade  from  SI  to  B4/  the  perception  of  cohesion  within  a  unit  drops.  The 
scale  for  this  and  «ib6equent  grapiv^  is  that  of  tho  USC  scale  itself/  whidtt 
runs  frvan  15  to  75/  with  the  nsutral  midpoint  line  running  across  at  45/  and 
scores  of  30  and  60  representing  averages  to  the  "2*  and  *4"  categories 
respectively  vis-a-vis  the  instrument.  Only  the  Els  on  the  average/ 
therefore/  report  positive  levels  of  cohesion  on  USC.  The  negative  slide  Is 
most  severe  between  £3  and  E4  with  only  a  statistically  insignificant  drop  of 
a  half-point  between  E2  and  E3.  Most  of  the  Els  in  our  saople  are  COHORT 
soldiers/  but  the  same  pattern  is  seen  for  ndnOOHORT  soldiers/  albeit  at  a 
lower  starting  point. 

One  ’/ey  to  explain  the  effect  of  rank  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  form  of 
status  or  vertical  dlffererxiation  and  therefore  n  centrifugal  social  forue 
that  inhibits  horizontal  intimacy.  Also/  rank  obviously  is  oorrelatad  with 
time  ^  in  service  and/  particularly  at  the  lower  ranks/  this  means  rapid 
exposure  to  the  ocganlzaticxt  as  a  whole/  a  centrifugal  and  alienating  proMSs 
that  may  negatively  alter  early  ejqiectations  of  a  tightly-knit  unit  developed 
in  training.  In  fact/  even  within  the  El  group  a  decline  is  noted  in  USC  by 
tine  in  the  unit  on  a  month-to-month  basis.  Although  rank  theoretically 
offers  a  group  of  built-in  rocial  partners/  it  chiefly  serves  a  buzreaucratic 
and  individual  career  function/  as  opposed  to  increasing  bending  within  tlie 
unit. 


Another  variable  of  theoretical  intorest  for  its  impact  on  USC*  also 
shown  on  Graph  3/  is  OCONUS  assigntnent*  There  is  a  small  but  significant 
difference  here/  with  03NU&  (CON)  soldiers  reporting  less  negative  responses 
on  UGC  than  OCONUS  (OOON)  soldiers.  An  (XXXVS  assignment  involves  the  turmoil 
of  reestablishing  oneself  in  a  foreign  country  far  away  from  at  least  seme 
social  ties  important  bo  the  soldier.  More  imporcantly  perhaps/  it  Introduces 
to  the  .«»ldier  a  whole  new  Amy  world.  In  many  respects,  tiw  soldier  is 
likely  to  view  the  USAREUR  as  a  different  Apiy  than  the  one  back  heme/  even  if 
he  has  spent  ti(/«  on  more  than  one  OXkS  post.  The  centrifugal  impact  on  a' 
cohesion  measure  like  USC  is  therefore  predictable. 
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WifJ\  Graph  4  wa  arrive  at  unit  structure  per  se.  i-ftiile  the  USC  means 
fall  below  the  neutral  line  for  all  battalion  and  conpany  types,  the  light 
infantry  (LGHT),  airborne  (AIR),  and  acnored  (ARM)  battalions  certainly  score 
less  negatively  cn  cohesion  than  field  artillery  (ARTY)  units,  with  the 
michAnized  infantry  (HBCH)  about  halfway  between  the  two  extremes.  Two 
centripetal  kinds  of  forces  relating  to  group  cohesion  appear  to  be  operating 
hers.  The  first  is  the  high  profile  or  "elite"  labeling  associated  with  thte 
light  infantry  and  airborne  battalior^.  To  the  extent  that  soldiers  see 
thenselves  as  special  or  have  internalized  their  group  function  as  one  of 
unique  or  especially  vital  iapoetance  to  the  Arniy  mission,  tltey  will  have  an 
additional  and  pcxascful  source  of  group  identity.  Though  It  may  be  symbolic 
in  .nature,  that  Identity,  m  would  argue,  should  rwsult  in  higher  perceived 
cohesion.  The  acgignent  Is  less  strong  for  the  light  infantry  battalions  since 
there  is  a  confounding  overlap  of  the  GO^iOPT  label  for  these  units. 

The  second  centripetal  force  relates  to  site  of  the  effective  wot^ 
group.  Oulte  sisply,  the  smaller  the  size,  the  easier  ic  Is  to  maintain 
cohesive  bonds  between  gzxusp  members.  This  appears  to  bo  the  case,  for 
exanple,  with  the  armored  units,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  with  the  mechanized 
infantty*  This  principle  carries  over  in  Graph  4  where  ocmpany  types  are 
ocmpaced.  There  is  decreasing  cohesion  reported  fron  combat  support  (CS) 
to  line  to  HQ  to  combat  service  support  (CSS)  companies.  With  the  HQ  and  CSS 
oompanies,  the  loss  of  perceived  cohesion  may  have  less  to  do  with  the  literal 
size  of  the  effective  work  group  and  more  with '  the  diffuseness  of  the 
leadetsliip  and  task  structures  within  these  organizations.  In  any  event, 
conclusions  about  CS  and  CSS  ocxnpanles  must  be  drawn  cautiously  since  data 
came  fran  only  a  few  oompanies  with  these  functions. 

In  Graph  S,  the  mean  difference  on  USC  between  COHORT  (COH)  and  nonCCHORT 
(NCDH)  soldiers  Is  displayed.  COHORT  soldiers  do  not  fall  above  the  neutral 

line  on  perceived  horizontal  ochesion,  but  they  are  less  negative  on  the 

average  by  4.S  points,  the  centripetal  benefit  of  COHORT  for  group  cohesion 
can  either  be  acexsuntod  for  by  the  actual  social  bonds  formed  through  the 
common  training  period  that  are  carried  over  into  the  new  unit,  or  by  the 
application  and  subsequent  internalization  of  the  distinguishing  COHORT  label 
to  groups  of  stabilized  soldiers.  The  remainder  of  Graph  5  would  suggest  that 
both  processes  nay  be  taking  place,  although  wfth  differing  degrees  of  higher 
perceli^ed  cohesion  as  a  result.  Corparable  data  are  available  cnly  for 
mechanized  infantry  and  armored  battalions,  and  here  we  see  that  being 
pecscinnel«stabilized  alone  (NMNL)  gives  us  a  (-•’)4.4  point  USC  difference 
compared  with  nonOOHORT  units,  which  is  what  we  would  expect  for  COHORT 
soldiers  as  a  whole.  If  the  armor  and  infmitry  soldiers  had  conrnon  OSUT~ 

training  (OSUT),  however,  their  USC  mean  rises  an  additional  l.S  points,  and 

rests  more  clearly  above  the  neutral  line.  We  may  tentatively  argue  that  as 
long  as  the  OCHORT  label  is  available  in  a  largely  nonCXJHORT  Army,  it  can 
serve  as  a  mechanism  for  expectations  resulting  in  higher  cohesion,  even  vfhen 
applied  under  different  circumstances.  (This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the 
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COHORT  labol  oontinuas  to  carry  th«  symbolic  meaning  oS  group  cohesion  and 
support  within  the  Amy.)  Nevertheless,  COHO^  soldiers  who  have  received 
their  basic  and  AIT  rrainlng  together  with  men4>ecs  of  their  first  unit  will 
(Host  likely  exhibit  the  highest  levels  of  horiaonbal  cohesion. 

Graphs  iS  imd  7  serve  sinf^ly  to  present  USC  eneans  by  rank,  deployment 
stati»f  battclion  type^  end  COHOST  vs.  ivonCDHOHT  status,  but  this  time  only 
for  nembers  of  line  oonpanies  in  order  to  provide  for  more  direct  ocmparisons 
within  cQsbat  units.  The  difference  between  OCOtOJS  and  CONUS  soldiers  is  a 
little  less,  and  that  between  CX3H0I7  and  nonCOHORT  soldiers  a  little  gr-eater 
(with  the  COHORT  soldiers  averaging  out  at  neutrality),  but  the  results  are 
not  practically  distinguishable  fren  those  of  the  total  dataset.  The  nmt 
noteworthy  difference  is  the  2.4  point  rise  in  perceived  oohesion  for  the 
armored  line  ocwpeiv  soldiers  that  puts  this  group  over  the  neutral  line, 
a  result  not  observed  for  the  other  batt^dion  typM* 

It  makes  sense  at  this  juncture  to  put  our  one-way  variable  results 
together  into  a  higher  order  scheme  so  that  the  additive  effects  of  the 
individual  variables  can  be  oonsidered.  Tb  this  end.  Table  1  rank-orders  Unit 
Social  Climate  steans  by  a  three-way  line  ocepany  classification  baaed  on 
battalion  type,  COHORT  vs.  nonCOHORT  status,  and  deployment  status.  Whereas 
in  looking  at  the  variables  of  inter^t  separately,  we  could  find  e  maximum 
diffoeenoe  of  only  about  six  points,  in  putting  these  several  variables 
together  we  discover  a  thirteen  point  difference  from  the  grcMp  reporting  the 
highest  level  of  horlasontal  oohesion  (arnorKSfXlRrHXtnJS)  to  th*  Icwest  (field 
artlllery-nonOOHORTKXXOJS) .  Noteworthy  too  is  that  the  top  group  is  well 
above  the  neutral  value  ot  45  and  the  group  is^  well  below.  Based  on  these 
results,  we  would  feel  oomCoctable  in  saying  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
social  forces  discussed  herein  are  generally  additive,  that  is  they  contribute 
independently  to  perceived  cohesion. 

The  patterns  in  these  data  are  fairly  consistent.  The  COHORT  groups 
always  report  higher  levels  of  USC  than  their  nottCOHORT  counteepairts  in 
similar  units.  Likewise  OOONUS  groups  display  lower  USC  than  their  CONUS 
counte:;parts  in  similar  units  except  for  mechanized  infantry  nonCOHORT 
soldiers,  where  there  is  no  significant  difference.  The  effect  cf  deployment 
is  especially  severe  for  armor  units.  In  general,  aonor,  airborne,  and  light 
infantry  units  turn  up  with  higher  cohesion  scores  than  mechanized  Infantry  or 
field  artillery  units,  except  for  the  light  infantry  with  respect  to  the 
mechanized  Infantry.  Obviously  we  could  make  a  stronger  argument  for  the 
ordered  effects  of  the  three  variables  on  USC  if  ve  had  a  more  balaiiced 
design.  The  absence  of  any  light  infantry  nonOCSJORT  or  COCNUS  units,  of 
airborne  COONUS  units,  and  of  field  artillery  nonODHORT  OOONUS  units  precludes 
making  oonclusioris  of  a  definitive  sort,  and  certainly  puts  a  crimp  in  the 
multi vairiate  statistical  modelling  off  these' data.  On  the  other  band,  the  data 
that  are  available  follow  intelligible  and  predictable  patterns  and, 
therefore,  land  preliminary  credence  to  the  theoretical  notions  advanced 
therewith. 
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The  results  oC  Table  L  are  put  into  visual  perspective  in  Graphs  8A  and 
8B.  Ihe  nutnbers  have  been  rearranged  to  shc^  effects  within  battalion  type 
and  we  note  for  armored  units  most  clearly  the  predicted  pattern  of  increasing 
group  oohesion  fron  nonOOHORT  OOONUS  (NO)  to  nonCXmtr  CONUS  (NO  to  COHORT 
OOONCtS  (00)  to  COHORT  OONUS  (CC).  COHORT  OONUS  units  appear  to  show  the 
highest  levels  of  perceived  cohesion^  althou^  it  is  the  COHORT  label  which 
has  the  strongest  effects  followed  closely  by  battalion  type.  Graph  8A 
oompares  mechanized  infantry  with  tlM  other  general  amy  unitSr  i.e.  armor  and 
artillery#  while  Gra^  SB  re-presents  the  mechanized  infantry  groups  with 
respect  to  the  other  infantry  groups#  i.e.  light  and  airborne.  Again# 
although  the  full  predicted  pattern  is  realized  only  for  armored  units#  the 
full  and  partial  results  for  the  other  battalion  types  lean  heavily  in  the 
expected  directions. 

Relating  the  Findings  Back  to  the  Qjestionnaire. 

Now  that  we  have  a  good  idea  of  how  U5C  means  can  be  ordered  with  respect 
to  seme  of  the  more  in^rtant  variables  of  the  New  Manning  System  study#  we 
may  well  ask  how  such  results  transls^te  back  to  the  actual  questions  answered 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  survey.  Thera  are  two  questionnaire  items  that  capture 
particularly  wall  the  literal  meaning  of  the  horizontal  oohesion  aspect  of 
use.  The  first  item  asks  respondents  to  agree  or  disagree  on  the  five  point 
scale  to  this  statement:  "People  in  this  corpany  feel  very  close  to  each 
ocher."  For  those  soldiers  in  armored  COHORT  OONUS  units#  2%  said  they 
strongly  disagree#  12%  disagreed#  42%  could  not  say«v  38%  agreed#  and  6% 
strongly  agreed.  For  field  airtillery  nonOOHORT  (3CNUS  soldiers#  however#  15% 
said  th^  strongly  disagree#  35%  disagreed#  38%  oculd  not  say#  10%  agreed#  and 
2%  strongly  agreed.  There  is  an  obvious  reluctance  for  soldiers  to  choose  the 
extreme  categories  and  a  proclivity  for  piling  up  on  the  neutral  category#  a 
cannon  pcobim  with  pencil  and  paper  surveys  of  this  nature#  but  that  does  not 
discount  the  meaningful  28%  percentage  difference-  between  the  two  groups  on 
the  "agree"  category. 

Reviewing  another  questionnaire  item  will  suffice  in  applying  our  most 
extreme  group  differences  on  USC.  Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  from  very 
low  to  very  high  their  "unit's  togetherness  or  how  'tight*  members  of  your 
unit  are."  One  percent  of  armored  COHORT  OONUS  soldiers  said  very  low,  8% 
low#  38%  noderate#  37%  high#  and  16%  said  very  high.  On  the  other  hand#  of 
field  artillery  nonOOHORT  OONUS  soldiers#  11%  said  very  lew#  26%  lew#  43% 
moderate#  17%  high#  and  3%  very  high.  Thus#  20%  of  these  artillery 
respondents  would  rats  their  unit's  togetherness  as  high  or  very  high# 
compared  with  53%  of  the  armored  unit  respondents. 
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Conclusions  /tnd  Endnotes. 


The  Amy  fsoes  a  great  handicap*  due  largely-  to  its  institutional 
structure*  with  respect  to  many  measures  that  we  have  termed  "soldier  will." 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Concerned  Leadership  and  Unit  Social  Climate 
scales*  our  two  best  available  factor-analytically  generated  indicators  df 
vertical  and  horizontal  cohesion  respectively.  Theoretically*  there  are 
certain  Amy  structures  that  either  mitigate  or  exacerbate  negative  Unit 
Social  Climate.  The'  COHORT  system*  especi^ly  when  that  means  oommon  OSUT^ 
training*  is  one  such  mitlgator.  Membership  in  army  wort  units  that  are  small 
in  size  or  have  clear  leadership  and  limited  organizational  functions*  such  as 
in  armored  units  and  combat  support  units*  is  another.  Specialized  or  "elite" 
status  force  inclusion*  such  as  in  airborne  or  light  infantry  units*  becomes 
an  additional  way  of  increasing  perceived  cohesion.  Deployment  to  USAREUR 
results  in  a  small  to  moderate  loss  in  Unit  Social  Climate*  though  it  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  anaored  units.  The  findings  demonstrate  that  these 
effects  ace  largely  additive. 

There  are  other  variables*  <i^ich  operate  on  the  individual  level*  that 
also  affect  horizontal  bonding  on  USC.  We  considered  rank  as  one  such 
variabls  that  is  negatively  correlated  frcm  Cl  to  C4  with  USC.  Further 
investigation  is  need^  to  better  understand  how  perceptions  of  cohesion  erode 
after  entering  a  unit  and  again  upon  receiving  the  rank  of  corporal. 

Other  variables  such  as  marital  status*  religious  and ,  voluntary  group 
associations*  and  other  affiliations  also  need  to  be  examined'  with  respect  to 
theib  role  as  possible  ocmpeting  forces  for  unit  group  cohesion. 

N.B.  Statistically  significant  results  reported  here  are  based  on 
multivariate  analyses.  (Revalues*  coefficients*  and  Ms  available  on  recjuest.) 
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Adaptation  Processes  and  Problems  of  Combat  Arms  . 
Unit  Family  Members,  7th  ID(L),  Fort  Ord,  CA 
(Joel  M.  Teitelbaum,  Ph.D. ) 


Suttinarv 


Through  the  first  year  in  tha  life  cycle  of  7th  ID(L)  OOHORT  ccrobat  arms 
units  many  enlisted  families  con^tinue  to  experience  adjustment  pcoblens  while 
living  in  households  on  and  around  Fort  Ord.  H^vy  field  training  denands  and 
unpredictable  garrison  du^  houcis  impact  adversoly  on  family  life  and  conjugal 
cohesion.  tlevrly  established  households  often  experience  severe  financial 
strain  and  high  rates  of  residential  inobility  durirtg  the  first  year.  In  each 
new  battalion  a  cluster  of  family  members  arrives  with  the  cadre,  followed  by 
a  smaller  surge  of  families  arriving  with  their  first  teem  OOHORT  husbands. 
Scwever,  many  family  members  'trickle  in'  during  the  following  twelve 
months.  About  half  the  first  term  spouses  are  newlyweds.  Curing  the  first 
year  new  wives  and  children  of  soldiers  of  all  ranks  add  to  resident 
households,  while  marital  separations  reduce  family  numbers.  Vtell’-organised 
unit  ooRKunications  to  most  family  members  by  ocmpany  and  battalion  Family 
Support  Groups  and  pre-deployment  briefings  assist  in  providing  essential 
infomation  for  family  vell-belng.  Unit  leaders'  wives  are  active  in  Fanily 
Support  Groups.  Active  volunteers  bond  quite  closely  across  ranks.  However, 
enlisted  spouse  participation  in  Family  Support  Group  efforts  is  minimal  and 
their  awareness  of  unit  activities  is  imprecise.  Bunor  control  is  an  important 
systems  need.  Many  first  term  wives  experience  periods  of  Intense  psycho¬ 
social  isolation.  Seme  lack  useful  social  coping  skills.  Few  have  close 
social  bonds  with  spouses  fcon  their  husbands'  unit.  Their  key  sources  of 
Inter-family  social  support  tend  to  be  through  informally  developed 
friendships  based  on  neighborhood,  child-care,  employment,  and  other  non¬ 
military  affiliations. 

Spousal  ■  participation  in  Family  Support  Groups  is  limited  by  socio- 
psychoiogical  factors  such  as  husband  and  wife  avoidance  of  inter-rank 
'fraternization',  and  status  and  class  differences  between  households.  Unit 
spouses  generally  make  individual  adjustments  without  the  benefit  of  sharing 
modes  of  family  adaptation  to  the  Light  Infantry  way  of  life.  Major  sources 
of  information  Slow  between  unit  and  family  that  help  alleviate  family  stre^ 
are  welccming  activitiens,  family  briefings,  FSG  telephone  trees  and  FSG-unit 
family  newsletters  and  flyers,  as  well  as  word-of-mouth  ccenunication. 

Problems  of  adaptation  and  family  support  occur  throughout  the  Aray  and 
au:e  not  limited  to  family  adaptation  conditions  in  the  7th  Infantry  Division 
(Light)  at  Fbct  Ord.  The  findings  p:cesented  here  are  based  on  interviews  and 
observations  from  a  small  sanple  of  unit  households.  The  results  are 
indicative  rather  than  descriptive  of  overall  family  member  forms  of 
adaptation  to  the  7th  ID(L)  OOHOPT  unit  way  of  life. 
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Findings 


A  cttview  of  unit  family  costers  and  a  series  of  household  interviews  were 
performed  with  three  dozen  first  term  and  junior  ^)CD  spouses  and  husbands  in 
several  OCHOST  unit  ccnpanies,  and  with  a  few  of  their  cadre  during  a  period 
of  10  months  in  198S->d6.  This  data  collection  was  not  drawn  from  a  random 
sanple  of  housi^lds.  It  was  selected  to  obtain  information  across  edveloins. 
The  results  show:  1}‘  Wives  (and  h>isbands)  express  upset  and  resentment  about 
frequent  and  lengthy,  absences  from  one  another  resulting  frcro  Light  Infantry 
field  training  and  deployment  exercises  over  the  past  year.  They  anticipate 
continued  heavy  field  duty  demands.  Spouses  eure  uncertain  about  the  timing  of 
near  tern  unit  departures  and  length  of  training  periods  away  fzoa  post. 
Garrison  duty  hours  remain  ur^nredictable  for  many  soldiers  and  their  wives. 
However,  during  recent  periods  of  routine  garrison  duty  many  married  enlisted 
soldiers  (first  term  and  mO)  have  established  a  pattern  of  going  home  for 
breakfast  or  lunch  with  their  wives  on  a  daily  basis.  This  practice  appears 
to  enhance  conjugal  cohesion,  to  alleviate  uncertainty  and  to  reduce  rumors. 

2)  Families  in  households  off  "post  are  quite  vulnerable  to  financial  stress. 
Eteavy  Indebtedness  associated  with  hojsehold  budgeting  problems  is  a  serious 
destabilising  factor  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  younger  first  teem  families 
in  this  seeple,  especially  those  houstrholds  with  young  children.  Seme  of 
these  families  depend  on  Anay  food  and  loan  services  during  recurrent 
financial  crises.  However,  few  spouses  are  aware  of  the  range  of  Amy  and 
civilian  services  available  to  them  to  better  cope  with  iioney  problems. 

3)  In  She  first  year  at  Fort  Crd,  *  the^^enlisted  hcuseftolds  saitpled  (E2-E6) 
averaged  two  residential  moves  within  the  local  area.  By  the  end  of  their 
first  year  an  increasing  number  of  these  married  enlisted  soldiers  had 
obtained  on*’post  accomodation  either  in  sub^standard  housing  or  in  the 
reoendLy  opened  mobile  home  park  on  Fort  Otd.  Those  residing  in  post  housing 
ace  generally  more  satisfied  than  residents  of  the  new  mobile  home  area.  The 
least  satisfied  are  residents  of  off-post  housing  in  crime-ridden 
neighborhoods,  or  those  living  in  areas  far  away  from  other  soldier  families 
with  problematic  transportation. 

4)  A  majority  of  new  family  members  in  the  sanple  arrived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  OOHORT  life  cycle.  Bewever,  many  wives  of  recently  married  or 
geographically  separated  soldiers  have  ‘trickled  in'  to  set  up  households 
months  after  their  husbands  came  to  Fort  Ord.  The  first  group  of  families  was 
welcomed  by  each  unit,  but  some  newly  arrived  family  nembors  are  not  routinely 
welconed  by  the  husbaund's  unit  or  its  Family  Support  Group  as  they  arrive. 
Some  new  spouses  are  barely  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Family  Support  Group 
and  have  not  yet  became  known  to  their  husband's  unit  FSG. 

5)  Family  Support  Group  telephone  tree  ooneunicaciaia  and  newsletters  are 
major  infonnafcioo  channels  reading  most  resident  unit  family  members  in  this 
sanple.  Newsletters  are  not  routinely  mailed  to  geographically  separated 
spouses.  Family  Support  Group  leaders  try  to  updata  current  addresses  and 
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telephone  numbers  o£  enlisted  soldiers'  households  every  Eew  nronths.  But/ 
sane  households  in  each  unit  are  difficult  to  locate  because  of  their  high 
residential  mobility.  Several  households  in  this  sample  do  not  have 
telephones  at  home. 

6)  Battalion  and  FSG  leaders  organize  well-planned  briefings  for  soldiers  and 
spouses  at  pjre-deployinent  meetings*  There  are  high  levels  of  attendance  by 
spouses  at  battaiLion-vide  briefings  oonceming  upoccning  field  absences/ 
especially  deployment  to  overseas  locations.  Peasons  for  success  in  drawing 
attendance  in^ude:  good  publicity  and  advance  notice  to  families  by  Unit  and 
FSG  leaders;  spousal  cuncems  about  deployment  timing/  unit  field  activities 
and  family  information  needs  during  absences;  provision  of  compensatory  time- 
off  to  married  soldiers  whose  wives  attend  pre-deployment  briefings; 
persuasion  by  unit  and  FSG  leaders;  provision  of  babysitting  services  by 
single  soldiers  during  the  meetings;  opportunities  for  sociabili^  (with 
refreshments)  for  new  soldier  families;  attention  to  family  mmnber  convenience 
in  arranging  pre-deployment  briefing  times.  Unit  and  FSG  leaders  have 

developed  innovative  skills  in  drawing  good  attendance  at  these  briefings. 

7}  Family  Support  Group  volunteers  are  usually  well-meaning  wives  of  unit 
leaders  at  company  and  battalion  le«/el.  Active  participation  by  junior 
enlisted  wives  is  minimal.  First  term  and  junior  NCO  spouses  in  this  sample 
state  that  their  cwn  shynesS/  or  their  husbands*  fears  of  'fraternization'/ 
and  a  perception  of  rank-related  doaination  by  senior  cadre  wives  are  key 
reasons  for  avoiding  Family  Support  Group  meetings  at  the  company  level* 

Sane  express  oonoem  about  increased  organizational  business/  over-eophasis  on 
rank'  differences/  obligations  to  provide  baked  goods/  and  absence  of  relaxed 
gra9  fuin  as  ^tractors  to  FSG  nutual  social  support.  A  widespread 
distinction  has  arisen  between  the  active  core  of  FSG  caregivers  ('WE')  and 
the  majority  of  enlisted  family  recipients  ('THEY').  Interpersonal  friendship 
artd  unit-isased  cohesion  among  active  volunteers  across  ranks  is  often 
strong.  But/  among  currently  inactive  enlisted  spouses  in  this  sample  there 
is  little  evidence  of  a  psychological  sense  of  identification  with  Family 
Support  Group  or  strong  horizontal  bonding  with  other  unit  wives.  This 
contrasts  with  the  close  horizontal  bonding  observed  among  first  term  OOdORT 
unit  soldiers. 

8)  Many  spouses  of  enlisted  soldiers  interviewed  have  grcwn  accustoned  to 
seeking  personal  assistance  directly  frcra  their  ccopany  or  battalion 
acmm&nder's  wife  as  a  key  form  of  Family  Support  Grcxjp  help.  This  type  of 
one-to-one  assistance  is  assymetrlc  and  non-reciprocal  in  nature.  Some 
enlisted  wives  become  more  dependent  and  do  not  develop  better  coping  skills 
in  this  contexts  FSG-sponsored  exchange  of  services  and  friendship  between 
enlisted  spouses  within  ocnpany  units  is  strikingly  infrequent.  There  is 
little  evidence  of  non-formal  mentoring  of  younger  first  term  wives  by  mere 
mature  NQQ  wives  in  their  husbands'  unit.  Seme  FSG  volunteers  express 
feelings  of  frtutration  about  their  unrequited  efforts  on  behalf  of  unit 
families.  Also/  some  cadre  wives  in  the  sample  consider  themselves  to  be 
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"obligatory  volunteers"  for  unit  FSGs,  largely  to  help  their  husbands' 
careers. 

9)  Ccovany  Faroily  Support  Groups  experience  short  cycles  of  intense 
activity  in  response  to  military  events  facing  the  unit  during  which  increased 
efforts  are  expended  by  volunteer  leaders.  Reduced  FSG  functioning  is 
associated  with  .longer  periods  of  garrison  duty.  The  highest  rate  of  FSG 
activity  and  interest  shown  by  family  members  occurs  shortly  before  and 
briefly  after  field  training  away  from  post.  However*  during  absences  of  more 
than  a  week  FSG  volunteers  respond  to  an  increased  volume  of  individual 
household  problems  from  enlisted  households.  Seme  volunteers  experience 
'  'bum-^t'  frem  these  caregiving  efforts. 

10)  Based  on  Infonnatlon  from  our  sample,  many  first  term  wives  experience 
recurrent  periods  of  intense  psycho-social  isolation  stress  during  the  first 
year  of  OCHQRT  unit  life  cycle.  Young  husbands  and  wives  are  usually  quite 
dependent  cn  one  another,  but  few  spouses  are  closely  connected  to  other  wives 
of  mm  in  their  hust^nds*  units  at  the  company  level  and  below.  They  are 
especially  vulnerable  to  rumors  about  unit  mission  dangers  and  fears  about 
their  own  and  their  childrens'  personal  safety  during  the  husband's 
absences.  Most  younger  wives  in  the  sample  remain  closely  attached  to  their 
families  of  origin  and  their  hotnutown  ways  of  life.  They  phone  heme 
fre<pently,  accumulating  large  monthly  long-distance  phone  expenses.  Mon- 
payment  of  phone  bills  sonetimes  causes  loss  of  phone  service.  Some  wives  and 
children  make  one  or  more  visits  hone  for  periods  of  weeks  or  months.  A  few 
wives  go  heme  during  pregnancy  and  return  to  Fort  Ord  only  after  the  baby  is 
bom,  or  remain  geographically  separated.  In  the  san^le  studied,  friendship 
netkodcs  of  most  enlisted  spouses  have  changed  kaleidMCopically  over  several 
months  during  the  first  year  of  QCHORT  unit  life  cycle  at  Fort  Ocd.  Most  of 
these  ties  are  looselyHciiit.  Qximing  and  feelings  of  loneliness  are  often 
associated  with  high  residential  mobility,  rapid  turnover  in  arrival  and 
departure  of  numerous  enlisted  households,  and  (especially)  the  strain  of 
husband  absences  while  on  field  assignment. 

11}  However,  many  spouses  interviewed  demonstrated  their  acquisition  of 
infonnal  friendship  networks  with  wives  of  similar  rank  through  cemnon 
neighborhood  location  and  shared  daily  life  activities  and  needs.  Spontaneous 
support  networks  among  spouses  and  children  develop  through  enployment 
epportunities,  babysitting  and  transportaticn  arrangements  with  neighborit-g 
spouses,  school,  religious  or  ethnic  affiliations  and  individual 
recreational  Interests.  Although  each  spouse  expressed  concern  about  her 
husband's  military  duties,  his  unit  demands  and  their  effects  on  family  well¬ 
being,  unit  Family  Support  Group  activities  do  not  appear  to  be  major  sources 
of  cohesion  or  supportive  bending  amorg  most  enlisted  spo<;ses.  In  contrast,  a- 
shared  sense  of  identification  with  the  husbarid's  unit  through  its  FSG  is  the 
basis  for  many  friendships  among  spouses  of  senior  cadre  in  the  sanple. 
Spousal  bonds  across  ranks  appear  to  be  restricted  by  fears  of 
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•fraternization',  by  segregated  dwelling  ac^as,  by  incone,  age  and  educational 
differentials,  and  by  life-style  distinctions. 

12)  During  the  first  QOBORT  year  seme  enlisted  wives  were  unable  to  adjust  to 
life  stress  in  the  Fort  Ord  area  and  have  returned  to  their 
oooRunities.  Some  have  traveled  heme  nore  than  once,  md  rt^tumed'to  their 
husbands.  Marltzd  separation  is  frequent.  New  mamagas  among  OOflOF 
soldiers  are  also  frequent,  there  are  significant  levels  of  spousal  distress 
and  maladaptatlon  among  spouses  in  our  sample.  Most  recently-arrived  wives  go 
through  a  trial-and-ertor  adjustment  process  similar  to  that  experienrsfi  jy 
earlier  arrivals,  the  majority  do  not  appear  to  benefit  signifi'*'*r  frem 
mutual  coping  support  by  more  settled  wives  in  their  husbands'  unit. 
Nevertheless,  many  new  wives  receive  a  variety  of  Information  and  assistance 
dellveixd  by  unit  Family  Suj^rt  Group  volunteers. 

Implications 

1)  With  the  assistance  of  unit  leaders.  Family  Support  Group  volunteers 
should  create  opportunites  for  horizontal  bonding  among  spouses  (and  children) 
of  OOHORT  soldiers.  Intra-rank  gatherings  focused  on  conitcn  interests  of 
newly  arriving  family  members  shoulu  be  fostered.  Symbolic  rewards  and 
activities  to  generate  a  sense  of  family-unit  psychological  ocroraunity  should 
be  developed  at  the  ocerpany  FSG  level  as  well  as  the  battalion  level.  The 
sharing  of  experiences  involved  in  the  life  transition  of  becoming  atn  'Army 
wife'  would  be  a  valuable  theme,  i.e.  hew  to  cope  with  moving  to  Fort  Ord, 
finding  housing,  dealing  with  medical  facilities  and  human  services  agencies 
at  Fort  Ord  and  in  the  Monterey  area  econeny,  finding  support  during 
pregnancy,  childbirth,  early  childhood  care  and  adjustrAents  to  Intecruit  wt 
husband  absences.  These  and  other  household  survival  topics  can  provide 
discussion  and  mentoring  opportunties  for  first  tens  ax>1  junior  NOO  wives  as 
well  as  cadre. 

2)  At  the  exarpany  level,  FSGs  should  encourage  ti*e  emergence  of  'natural' 
leaders  fron  junior  enlisted  as  well  as  senior  cadre  rar.ks,  as  individual 
spouses  demonstrate  interest  in  building  rapport  among  enlisted  families. 
Elected  representatives  at  each  unit  level  should  include  wives  of  enlisted 
soldiers.  Guidelines  should  not  exclude  them.  Direct  linkage  of  FSG 
leadership  positions  to  the  unit  chain  of  comnnand  should  be  avoided.  The 
t:.*hr)o  on  'fraternization'  among  wives  across  rsmks  should  be  explained  as  a 
relic  of  the  past.  Leadership  in  primary  FSG  groups  at  the  oaenpany  level  and 
below  should  be  shared  in  a  situational  manner,  permitting  number  of 
individuals  from  all  ranks  to  circulate  in  leadership  coles  over  a  period  of 
months.  Formation  of  'We'  and  'They'  distinctions  between  volt'.iteer  activists 
and  other  family  members  should  be  discouraged.  Ad-Nac  consultation  to  help 
wives  learn  hew  to  handle  Chose  roles  should  be  sought  through  ACS  and  other 
auspices. 
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3)  Training  o£  all  family  members  willing  to  participate  in  tne  Family 
Support  Group  functions  should  be  perfonned  via  a  workshop  approach,  teaching 
infocmal  ways  of  handling  and  sharing  group  processes  an<i  skills  in 
developing  mutually  supportive  network  relationships.  Lessons  learned  on  the 
limitations  of  FSG  intervention  on  behalf  of  families  as  well  as  the  b4:na£its 
of  volunteering  for  volunteers  as  wall  as  i.'ecipients  should  be  explained  with 
mar^  lllu?itrative  examples. 

4)  Witidn  each  Mttalion  a  htcrisn  problems  facilitator  should  be  designated 
as  the  point  of  contact  for  Fanily  S»jppoct  matters.  This  could  be  tdie  Gcmmand 
Sergeant  hajor  or  Bear  Datachment  Gocnnantlcr.  Cuties  would  include  the  role  of 
unit  gatekeeper  for  family  needs  and  referrals  and  liaison  with  the  Family 
Support  Group.  The  battalion  Oiaplain  should  be  enco*jrage(2  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  to  the  facilitator  ai^  to  unit  family  Support  Groups,  without  a 
specific  cole  In  the  ocgar.ization. 

5}  At  the  brigade  level  an  ortibudsman  should  be  Installed  as  a  paid  military 
or  civlllarj  staff  roemler  to  act  as  family-unit  officer  and  Family  Support 
Group  coordinator  for  eacli  battalion  and  its  ocrip5inies.  This  Individual 
shotjid  be  selected  by  designati.'vj  a  trained.  Army-wise,  experienced  individual 
available  locally  for  a  period  of  at  least  a  few  years,  e.g.,  a  professional 
Scciid  At  division  and  installation  level  family-caonunity 

concerns  joti*..  to  jic  acooctled  the  positive  interest,  caring  and 

inter^aget.- ^  canaand  oooedii^^cioi.  already  observable  at  Fort  Ord. 

However,  multiple,  new  councils  and  inanag*ak-et!,t  organizations,  at  each  unit 
level  aixjve  the  battalion  shoold  be  minimiied  -o  prevent  owr-emphasis  on 
super  structure  at  the  expease  of  primary  gro^jp  v^''”''reer 

interaction.  Welcaning  of  newly  arriving  family  members  and  sc.ldiers  cuould 
be  accomplished  initially  at  the  in-processing  center  by  volunttjers  SE^sored 
by  Amy  Ccermunity  Services  evid  Family  Support  Group  representatives  in 
coordination  with  oenmanders  and  Family  Support  Groups  at  the  unit  level. 
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The  panel  made  the  following  observations  regarding  policy  and  potential 

utility  of  the  research  findings  to  date: 

• 

1.  The  measurement  of  "soldier  will"  has  new  been  attetnpced  by  a  number 
of  organizations  using  a  variety  of  instruments.  The  scales  available  have 
internal  validity  and  can  bo  useful  to  catmanders.  Tnie  panel  suggested 
developing  a  standardized  instrument  that  could  be  used  throughout  the.  Amy. 

Discussion  focused  on  how  to  insure  it  was  used  for  diagnostic  assessment 
and  training  improvement#  rather  than  as  measure  of  oemnanders*  perfonrance. 

2.  The  panel  emphasi:i:eci  that  personnel  stabilization  undoubtedly  created 
horizontal  bonding#  but  that  vertical  bonding  across  ranks  required  increased 
conceptual  attention.  The  panel  also  noted  that  stabilization  and  cohesion 
were  rot  synonymous  with  readiness.  None  the  less#  turbulence  data  are 
presently  not  being  collected  within  the  personnel  reporting  system#  and  such 
information  is  as  likely  to  b^  as  ioportarit  as  equipment  scatiis.- 

Leadership  deficiencies  in  non-turbulent  units  were  noted  in  the 
discussion#  as  well.  The  key  questions  are  what  can  we  teacti  in  Army 
schools?  Vihat  are  the  relevant  leadership  behaviors?  CSM  Stock  oontended  the 
central  issue  was  the  meaning  of  fraternization.  OOL  Plutimsr  argued  that 
ccmpetency  was  the  basic  issue.  Or.  Marlowe  argued  the  fundamental  difficulty 
was  thinking  about  leadership  in  personality  rather  than  in  transactional 
terms.  Ke  suggested  present  leadership  policies  are  personality  dependent 
rather  than  nonnative  within  the  institution. 

3.  With  respect  to  families#  the  panel  wondered  whether  the  recent 
emphasis  on  married  soldiers  had  not  left  single  soldiers  as  second  class 
citizens.  COL  Plummer  cited  the  growing  need  to  provide  alternative 
recreational  outlets  for  single  soldiers  who  can  no  longer  consune  alcotelic 
beverages  until  age  21.  Without  alternatives,  single  soldiers  are  either 
driven  off-post  or  into  drug  use  as  ways  to  stn'Cture  their  off-duty  time. 

4.  The  panel  also  wondered  whether  the  recent  emphasis  on  families  night 
not  hav*®  raised  expectations  which  could  not  be  realized  because  of  resource 
constraints.  Cor  exanple,  the  data  shew  cemmanders  who  are  not  skilled  -in 
organizing  family  support  groups#  but  can  they  reasonably  be  expected  tc  lead 
both  voluntary  and  work  organizations?  Ccannanders  need  full-time  family 
services  officers  or  full  oanplements  of  chaplains#  neither  of  which  are 
likely#  given  current  end  strengths. 
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Discussion  centered  on  whether  civilians  might  be  employed  as  family 
services  officers.  Dr.  Segal  noted  the  Anty  tends  to  de-value  personnel 
positions  (especially  civilian,  Ixit  military  as  well),  and -that  the  skills 
needed  for  organizing  voluntary  groups  were  different  from  those  needed  to 
oomnand.  CDL  Plutmer  disagreed,  and  argued  the  problem  was  one  of 
inoorporating  concern  for  families  within  the  cormand  ethic.  jTes,  but  how? 
General  Augerson  cautioned  against  confining  attention  to  immediate  problems 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  role  of  families  in  the  event  of  deployment  or 
evacuation.  9GK  I^an  warned  of  tiw  problems  of  managing  cohesive  family 
groups  within  a  military  context,  and  wondered  whether  such  family  support 
groups  might  not  create  more  difficulties  than  they  solve. 

The  panel  made  the  following  points  regarding  methods  and  research  issues. 

1.  The  measurement  of  "soldier  will"  is  valuable  in  itself,  given  the 
historical  correlation  between  such  indicators,  ccmbat  performance,  and 
psychiatric  breakdown.  The  utility  of  the  .survey  would  be  enhanced,  however, 
were  there  correlations  with  readiness.  The  missing  link  is  good  measures  of 
unit  performance,  and  the  best  possibility  for  obtaining  such  measures  is  at 
the  National  Training  Center.  The  panel  reocomended  exploring  the  NIC  data 
base  in  future  work. 

2.  Wlttk  respect  to  the  presumed  link  between  coanand  climate  and  family 
stref;s,  idiere  are  no  convincing  data;  good  ideas,  yes,  lots  of  talk,  yes,  but 
no  data.  Tlierefore,  the  presumed  desirability  of  family  support  groups  as 
mediators  of  stress  requires  documentation. 

3.  Tne  research  involving  the  7th  ID  (L)  is  flawed  by  the  absence  of 
appropriate  ccrrparisons,  and  by  the  special  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
insure  success  in  the  first  light  division,  to  include  preferential  personnel 
selection  <and  high  attention  of  senior  Amy  Leaders. 

4.  OOL  Plummer  expressed  concern  that  the  research  reports  too  often  seem 
a  defensive  of  the  OOHOKT  concept.  He  reminded  the  panel  that  the  object  of 
OCHORT  is  to  create  cohesion,  and  recoimended  a  review  of  the  original  ARCOST 
reccmnendations  in  order  to  divorce  cohesion,  COHORT,  and  unit  rotation 
issues. 

5.  General  Ulmer  warned  that  the  benefits  of  COHORT  were  being  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  the  non-COHOBT  army-  General  Elton  agreed  that  this  was  a 
key  have/have-not  issue  that  roust  be  defvised.  None~the-less,  General  Ulmer 
insisted,  "The  bottom  line  ought  to  be  a  pranise  that  we  will  never  transfer 
soldiers  as  individuals;  we  must  sensitize  the  Army  that  individual 
replacement  is  a  disaster  waiting  to  nappen." 
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GensraJl  Augerson  raised  the  possibility  of  research  into  how  to  insert 
replacenents  into  tightly  bonded  units.  COL  Plumner  agreed^  noting  that  we 
ate  not  taking  full  advantage  of  opportunities  to  examine  resilience  and 
replacement  strategies  that  will  inform  us  on  manpower  replacement  policy. 
General  Elton  suggested  the  possibility  of  controlled  experiments  at  NIC. 

The  disct^ion  again  returned  to  the  danger  of  confounding  cohesion, 
stabilization,  and  replacement  policy.  It  is  necessary  to  be  clear  whether 
the  evaluatiort  is  of  one  system  or  alternative  replacement  strategies,  lest  we 
conclude  the  present  OOHORT  systeft^  nust  be  abandoned  because  one  replacement 
scheme  was  flawed. 

Several  commented  that  nobody  in  the  Azsy  disputes  that  keying  soldiers 
together  as  long  as  possible  is  Ideal;  the  debate  is  on  the  oosti  Must  we  rob 
the  nonCOHORT  amy  to  build  stabilized  units? 

COL  Plummec  ocmmented  on  the  sustainment  problem.  Sustainment  is  a  small 
unit  leader  issue  that  mist  be  addressed  in  the  Amy  school  system  with  the 
cooperation  of  DCSCPS.  Dr<  Karlc^e  noted  thsr«  mist  first  be  a  ooamitment  to 
creating  leaders.  Schools  can  create  movement  and  sustain  expertise,  if  we 
begin  teaching  leadership. 
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